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by VIVIAN C. HOPKINS 


Robert Frost: Out Far and In Deep 


LL HIS LIFE Robert Frost has been playing a game of hide-and-seek 
with the public. He began it at the age of twenty with his first pub- 
lished poem (“My Butterfly,” The Independent, 1894); and, even 

though the public long since admitted his victory, Frost at the age of eighty- 
six continues the sport of alternately confronting and dodging his readers.’ 
Frost has survived the hard trial by existence through farming, teaching and 
lecturing; but he has always bent these avocations to the serious vocation of 
poetry. His daemonic drive has pushed road-blocks out of the way, or run 
them over — the disappointments, the deep sunk grief, the terrible moments 
of self-doubt. Four times a winner of the Pulitzer Prize, and holder of some 
forty honorary degrees, he enjoys a distinction, unusual for a poet, of being 
twice commended by the United States Senate. The young poet, wasted on 
the desert air of New England, who arrived in Old England in 1912 and 
was granted the gift of first book publication there under the imprimatur of 
David Nutt (4 Boy’s Will, 1915) must have felt gratified in 1957, when he 
returned to receive honorary degrees at Oxford and Cambridge (as well as 
to perform some unofficial ambassadorial duties for John Foster Dulles). 
Frost’s skill as a lecturer has aided his amazing success in getting rid of 
poetry’s unsalable wares. When he “talks” or “says” poems, his harsh voice, 
with its surprisingly delicate nuances, sweeps the audience into an onrush 
of recreated emotion. Yet the subtle, tough intelligence that writes the verse 
also appears on the platform. 

The man’s complexity appears in the labels and nicknames applied to 
him. His admirers have called him a good neighbor, a sensibilitist, environ- 
mentalist, humanist, classicist, original ordinary man, gray-haired Pan; and, 
adapting Lowell’s line on Emerson, “a good Greek disguised as a Yankee 
sage.” His detractors have dubbed him a cracker barrel philosopher, an 
Olympian Will Rogers, a practical Calvin Coolidge, Puck in a sack suit. 
Frost’s own poetic epithets are revealing: a lone striker, one acquainted with 





Professor of English at College of Education, Albany, State University of New York, Vivian C. 
Hopkins has published in various journals and is the author of two critical works, Spires of Form: A 
Study of Emerson's Aesthetic Theory (1951) and Prodigal Puritan: A Life of Delia Bacon (1959). She 
received her Ph.D. from the University of Michigan and has since been awarded an AAUW fellowship 
for study of Emerson manuscripts and a Guggenheim fellowship for study of Bacon’s influence on Amer- 
ican thought in the early nineteenth century. 

*For example, as Poetry consultant to the Library of Congress, Frost told the press that he was not 
being consulted enough by the executive, legislative, and judicial departments in Washington (The New 
York Times, December 9, 10, 1958; Newsweek, December 22, 1958). 
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the night, a watcher of the void, slave to a springtime passion for the earth, 
a lover who has quarreled with the world —and lately, The Old Slow 
Coach. Of these terms the most frequently quoted is “the middle road” or 
“the middle way” to mean conservatism in poetics, politics, or philosophy. 
Only if understood as a center position that sinks shafts deep down into the 
abysses of history and archaeology, and far out into remote regions of stellar 
space, is “the middle” the right track of Robert Frost. 

The foreground of Frost’s landscape is New England — its somber grays 
and browns shot through with the blue of a bird’s wing and the brightness 
of rose pogonias and wild orchids, set in motion by rain, mist, smoke, fog, 
and snow; its people, hard workers, dreamers, brave (and daft) women, 
and children at play. The background of the early years holds the golden 
dust of San Francisco and a crashing wave of the Pacific that threatened to 
engulf a continent. On the edges, some English vignettes blend with the 
American country: a thatched house, a beech wood, and the fresh salt 
breeze blowing in from the sea. This is a country known and loved by its 
creator, studied and lived in throughout the years and the seasons. 

So vibrant is the life of Frost’s people and countryside that he has some- 
times been considered a simple realist. Early American criticisms of his 
work compared him less often to other poets than to such local color writers 
as Sarah Orne Jewett and Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. And the poet himself 
has admitted to leaning on facts so hard that they hurt. But if characters 
and landscape were all, Frost would not be the poet that he is. Take, for 
example, the line, “We love the things we love for what they are,” * often 
cited as a keynote of realism; actually it concerns dried-up Hyla Brook, 
which can only be admired by those who remember what it used to be. Not 
mere reproduction, but interpretation is the aim; and not the single symbol, 
but the symbol’s place in the whole scheme of existence. The farm and its 
people, caught in situation after situation and scene after scene, are one vast 
metaphor, a magnificent “after-image” of man’s predicament in the uni- 
verse. Pretty scenery, as the exasperated poet once told a college dean, is 
only the beginning; Epicurus and Lucretius long ago explained that Nature 
is “the whole Goddam Machinery.” The resilience gained by the farmer as 
he meets the demands of fields and animals is a quality that every man 
should strive for, however or wherever he works. 

When Frost balances man against the rest of nature, in “Our Hold on 
the Planet,” honesty forces him to admit only a fraction of one per cent in 
favor of man. But if nature can be cruel, so is man occasionally insensitive 
to what natural creatures or growing things ask of him. A farmer and his 
wife cover up a birds’ nest in the meadow, but never go back to see how the 





* From Complete Poems of Robert Frost. Copyright, 1930, 1939, 1943, 1947, 1949, by Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc. Copyright, 1936, 1942, 1945, 1948, by Robert Frost. By permission of the publishers. 
This permission is gratefully acknowledged. 
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birds are getting on; a nurseryman, driven by that “limitless trait” in his 
heart, sets a peach tree out on a windy slope where it is sure to die. Man 
forgets that natural elements, badly treated, may wreak vengeance — like 
the brook dammed up in a city sewer. Treading leaves, the poet says cal- 
lously, “It was no reason I had to go because they had to go.” Yet the end 
of a season is as reluctantly accepted as the end of love, and one of man’s 
hardest lessons, as shown in “Doom to Bloom” and “From a Milkweed 
Pod,” is that waste is “of the essence of the scheme.” 

But to perceive the difference, even the hostility, between man and the 
rest of nature does not mean that the two must stay apart. To keep firm 
and unbroken a division between man and nature is, as Frost says flatly in 
“New Hampshire,” “sheer Matthew Arnoldism.” Ridiculing the New York 
smart-alec who took this position, the poet jibes: 

He knew too well for any earthly use 
The line where man leaves off and nature starts, 


And never over-stepped it save in dreams. 
He stood on the safe side of the line talking. .. 


Man is whirled into the dynamic revolution of the whole world process of 
birth and death. “Love burns through the Putting in the Seed,” and the 
woodpile becomes “the slow smokeless burning of decay.” Even the big 
stone that the poet sees as a petrified star needs a mere spin to make it 


“chafe and shuffle in my calloused palm/ And run off in strange tangents 
with my arm.” 
Cautiously and experimentally, with the help of indefinite pronouns: 


” « 


“some,” “someone,” “something,” the conditional conjunction, and the sub- 
junctive mood, Frost affirms that the natural world may sympathize with 
man. Thus a woman’s soft eloquence infuses itself into birds’ song: “Never 
again would birds’ song be the same.” In this conditional sense the poet 
teaches the wind a tune: “The aim was song — the wind could see.” The 
distant stars neither love nor hate man, but they shine “as if with keenness 
for our fate.” Or, to affirm the matter negatively, of the birds flying in and 
out of a ruined barn: “One had to be versed in country things/ Not to be- 
lieve the phoebes wept.” 

Most precious in the poet’s experience are the few ecstatic moments 
when, under the stress of emotion, the subjunctive mood becomes indicative, 
and the dividing line dissolves. Two of these come from Frost’s English 
sojourn — the first, “Happiness Makes Up in Height for What It Lacks in 
Length” — the warm bright memory of one cloudless day: 

No shadow crossed but ours 
As through its blazing flowers 


We went from house to wood 
For change of solitude. 
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The second, “Iris by Night,” is drawn from a homeward walk with his 
friend Edward Thomas over the Malvern Hills, the rowan and clover drip- 
ping with rain, when the pair were caught in the miracle of a circular rain- 
bow: 

It lifted from its dewy pediment 

Its two mote-swimming many-colored ends, 

And gathered them together in a ring. 

And we stood in it softly circled round 

From all division time or foe can bring 

In a relation of elected friends. 


Maybe the experience was induced by the double vision of a convivial even- 
ing, like that of Robinson’s “Mr. Flood” — but this humorous sidelight does 
not dispel its poetic intensity. 

New England too can yield this kind of revelation. In “Two Look at 
Two,” a pair of lovers stand on a mountainside while a doe and buck watch 
them, unafraid: 

Still they stood, 
A great wave from it going over them, 
As if the earth in one unlooked-for favor 
Had made them certain earth returned their love. 


And there is the compelling title poem of West-Running Brook, where the 
newlyweds imagine the brook as a partner in their marriage. Fred says: 


It flows between us 
To separate us for a panic moment. 
It flows between us, over us, and with us. 
And it is time, strength, tone, light, life, and love. . . 


Call it a World Spirit, or a World Soul — the fact remains that in such few 
moments, when man and nature are really one, there is faith enough for a 
lifetime. Their poetic expression shows Frost’s successful use of hyperbole, 
which critics have neglected, in their focus on his more characteristic figure 
of litotes. Yet in “Education by Poetry” Frost puts both on the spectrum: 
“The enthusiasm I mean is taken through the prism of the intellect and 
spread on the screen in color, all the way from hyperbole at one end . . . to 
understatement at the other end.” * 


I] 


As for his theory of poetry, Frost is willing to talk about it till the cows 
come home, tossing off one pithy epigram after another to explain the mys- 
tery. But he has refused to go along with the modern tradition that every 
serious craftsman of verse must write a systematic Poetics. He stubbornly 





* “Education by Poetry, A Meditative Monologue,” Amherst Graduates Quarterly, XX (February, 
1931), 75-85. 
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withholds his lectures from print, lest they lose their value to him as an 
experimental seed bed for poetry in the germ. Public readings help him 
most when he can “cut across them with a poem under emotion.” They 
have become an indispensable proving ground for this poet who uses the 
term “correspondence,” not in Emerson’s sense of man fitting into nature, 
but as the human ear listening to the voice. “What we want,” he says, “is 
not our own words back in copy speech,/ But counter-love, original re- 
sponse.” 

However valid Frost’s reason for avoiding a complete prose statement of 
his theory, readers treasure the scattered lecture gems taken down against 
his protest by some “bargain-counter-lovers”;* and even more, his few care- 
fully wrought essays.° Introducing a group of younger poets in the Dart- 
mouth Arts Anthology, Frost admits that a bard, like a waterspout at sea, 
has to begin “as a cloud of all the other poets he has ever read.” In the cloud 
that reaches down into the waterspout of Frost’s first volume, the title, 4 
Boy’s Will, reveals his admiration for Longfellow; Shakespeare gives him 
the line “But stretched away unto the edge of doom” (“Into My Own”); 
Shelley’s mood pervades “To the Thawing Wind,” and the whole classic 
tradition lies behind “Pan with Us.” Of these the classic has been the most 
persistent force in later volumes (the two years Frost spent at Harvard 
studying Latin and Greek were not wasted). Certainly the Roman temper 
overrides the Greek, with Vergil, Horace, Lucretius, and Juvenal weaving 
in and out of his verse; but Plato and Theocritus have also had something 
to do with it. Other loves have endured, but loosened their grip on the 
poet: Marlowe and Herrick as well as Shakespeare; Francis Thompson; and 
the Americans, Thoreau, Emerson, Edward Rowland Sill. 

With his contemporaries, the poet’s relation has been an interchange 
rather than an influence. Of these the most significant is his acquaintance 
with the Georgian School of English poets and critics, several of whom he 
met at Little Iddens in the Leadon Valley, where he settled his family in 
1912. Lascelles Abercrombie, Wilfrid Gibson, Rupert Brooke, John W. 
Haines, and Edward Thomas used to gather in the evening at Gibson’s 
home, “The Old Nailshop,” and, as Gibson later said, they welcomed the 
American Frost as a rich, ripe philosopher whose talk was like good 
draught-cider. Frost had had no such chance at home to meet people who 








* Some of these appear in Sidney Cox, Robert Frost, Original “Ordinary Man” (New York, 1929); 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, New Poetry of New England: Frost and Robinson (Baltimore, 1938); and 
Lawrance Thompson, Fire and Ice, The Art and Thought of Robert Frost (New York, 1942). The richest 
collection of Frostian dicta, many of them from informal talks with the poet, is Reginald L. Cook, The 
Dimensions of Robert Frost (New York, 1958). 

5 “Introduction,” The Arts Anthology, Dartmouth Verse, 1925 (Portland, Maine, 1925); “Education 
by Poetry,” op. cit. (1931); “Introduction,” E. A. Robinson, King Jasper (New York, 1935); “The Doc- 
trine of Excursions, A Preface,” Breadloaf Anthology, ed. W. Storrs Lee (Middlebury, 1939); “The Figure 
a Poem Makes,” Collected Poems (New York, 1939); “The Four Beliefs,” (Christmas card, Hanover, 
N.H., 1944); “The Constant Symbol,” The Poems of Robert Frost (New York, 1946). 
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were as convinced as he that poetry was man’s work, and worthy the dedi- 
cation of a life. His debt to these friends was precisely the reasurrance of his 
poetic faith. Of all this fellowship, the deepest experience was the relation 
with the Welsh Edward Thomas, who saw at once what the American was 
getting at, and, under Frost’s encouragement, began to write verse himself. 
A cross-fertilizing process, it might be compared to the fortunate meeting in 
the Berkshires of Hawthorne and Melville. “The sun used to shine,” 
Thomas wrote, “when we two walked/ Slowly together.” Thomas was 
killed at Vimy Ridge, and Frost’s tribute, “To E.T.,” begins: 
I slumbered with your poems on my breast 


Spread open as I dropped them half-read through 
Like dove wings on a figure on a tomb. 


Through a chance visit to Harold Munro’s Poetry Bookshop in London, 
Frost won an introduction to Ezra Pound, the first genuine poet, he says, 
that he ever talked to. Amy Lowell’s notice of North of Boston Frost 
called “the first real review in America,’* and the two became friends, 
despite their differences. Amy berated Robert for carping at the rich, and 
for using the blank verse that she despised; while Robert noted that the 
clear, cold water of Amy’s poetry did not bring tears to the eye. Amy’s 
friend, Harriet Monroe, editor of the imagist magazine Poetry, printed 
Frost’s “Snow” in the issue of November, 1916; later Frost commented: 
“This was when Harriet had forgiven me her mistake of not having discov- 
ered me herself.” Both Amy and Harriet were obliged to give Robert up as 
a lost soul: a true poet who would never make an imagist. His small debt to 
imagism was more than paid in November, 1955, when his readings at Chi- 
cago’s Blackstone Hotel helped to save Poetry from bankruptcy. 

-Other deep and rewarding friendships followed: with AE, who dedi- 
cated a volume to Frost; with Robinson, who used to exchange griefs with 
Frost at their “Bitters” hangout in Boston; with Leonard Bacon, Coffin, 
Hillyer, Aiken, Holmes, Sandburg, Stevens, MacLeish, and Ciardi. From 
all of these, in less or greater degree, the poet has won that necessary “assur- 
ance in the affections of the affectionate.” Each has had a part in joining 
the cloud and water of the poetic waterspout, until it rolls “as one pillar 
between heaven and earth.” 

Inherent in this waterspout figure is the emphasis on action, which 
Frost no less than Aristotle considers the essence of the matter: “Drama is 





° Although Frost later discounted Pound’s notice of North of Boston, it was actually “the American 
first’ (Poetry, V [Dec., 1914], 127-130). 

* The New Republic, I (February 20, 1915), 81-82. See, however, Frost’s note on Edward Garnett, 
“A New American Poet,” Atlantic Monthly, CXVI (August, 1915), 214-221, followed by “A Group of 
Poems” by Robert Frost, “Birches,” “The Road Not Taken,” “The Sound of Trees,” pp. 221-224; “Be- 
ginning of it all in America,” Ray Nash, ed., Fifty Years of Robert Frost. A Catalogue of the Exhibition 
held in Baker Library in the Autumn of 1943 (Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, 1944). 
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the capstone of poetry.” In the dialogue, which this poet has made his own 
as surely as Browning did the monologue, it is two or more people talking, 
with the bard putting in an occasional word; in the lyric, the poet convers- 
ing with himself. Even words, he insists, must act; they amount to nothing 
unless they become “ultimatums and battlecries.” * The youthful Frost was 
stagestruck, in a quiet way. At Pinkerton Academy he directed his students 
in productions of Marlowe’s Faustus, Milton’s Comus, and Yeats’ Land of 
Heart’s Desire. He has shied away from the professional stage, although 
his stark one-act drama, The Way Out, which compares favorably with the 
work of the young O’Neill in realism and with that of Pirandello in its 
exploration of personality, was performed at Amherst. Snow, Death of the 
Hired Man, and the two Masques have all been successfully produced. His 
one-page drama, The Cow’s in the Corn, is a jeu-d’esprit aimed at the Celtic 
Renaissance and the American Little Theatre experiments in shorter and 
shorter plays for smaller and smaller audiences. With a hearty respect for 
the stage as an intermediary between the upper and lower worlds, Frost has 
wisely saved his keen sense of situation for poetry meant to be read aloud. 

Stung by an early criticism that his poetry sounded like talk, the young 
writer determined to make this his mark of distinction. Significantly, the 
start of his poetic inspiration was “hearing the voice” in Vergil’s Eclogues 
and in Hamlet. The racy speech of his friend Charley Hall of Windham 
gave him the sense of where his own accent should fall. Dialect was never 
his aim; when he does use it, he squeezes in a drop here and there, like 
garlic in the hand of a cordon bleu chef: “Up attic,” “I’le’s "bout out,” “bull- 
ing tricks,” and the grim life that is called “staying.” (“You couldn’t call 
it living, for it ain’t.”) The San Francisco friend grown rich from selling 
old rags deserves this kind of comment: 


Oh, it was terrible as well could be 
We both of us turned over in our graves. 


Profanity is similarly restricted to reenforcing an important point. “Isn’t it 
Hell,” John says of Estelle’s desertion; “I want to know.” And the lumber- 
man, admiring a log jam: “Wasn’t she an #-deal / Son-of-a-bitch ?” 

Tones of voice, the notation of “certain brute throat noises” are what 
Frost strives for: the creation of effective sentences that are things “caught 
whole by the ear as spoken.” His acute ear has picked up not only the dif- 
ference in phrasing between husband and wife, college boy and farm hand, 
but the emotional coloring in speech: the broken phrases of irritation, love, 
fear, and delight. By these shades of difference he counts on doubling the 
meaning of his sentences. One irritated reviewer exclaimed: “He must have 


* Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, “Robert Frost, Good Greek out of New England,” Fire Under the 
Andes (New York, 1927), pp. 285-303. 
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somebody talking!” Edward Thomas called his language that of a culti- 
vated man, but franker and freer than most men would use in a letter. It 
was this capturing of the common man’s rhythm and accent that led early 
critics to compare him to Wordsworth, with some justice, although this 
poet, who had also read Coleridge, restrained himself from putting his own 
phrases into the mouths of workmen. For example, in “The Gum Gath- 
erer,” surely a descendant of Wordsworth’s old leech-gatherer, it is the poet 
who tells the wandering laborer: “This is a pleasant life.” After letting his 
canine guest run on for thirteen lines in “One More Brevity,” he pulls up 
short: “”Twas too one sided a dialogue/ And I wasn’t sure I was talking 
dog.” Thornton Wilder neatly sums up this cautious treatment of Frost’s: 
“He allows a bird to lead a bird’s life.” * 


Ill 


If action and the voices of the actors are the staff of Frost’s musical com- 
position, metaphor is its tone color. “Education by poetry,” he insists, “is 
education by metaphor”; saying one thing in terms of another, “the pleasure 
of ulteriority,” “a form of honest duplicity.” In fact, he considers all think- 


ing (except mathematical) a venture in metaphorical terms: Pythagoras’ 
comparison of the universe with number, the nineteenth-century figure of 
evolution, the modern statement, “In the neighborhood of matter space is 


something like curved,” and, the boldest of all efforts to say one thing in 
terms of another, “the philosophical attempt to say matter in terms of spirit, 
or spirit in terms of matter, to make the final unity.” Of course every poem 
must start from emotion (“No tears in the writer, no tears in the reader”), 
but it cannot emerge from the crude state until it is “tamed by metaphor.” 
The process is explained in “The Figure a Poem Makes,” a prose piece 
whose “metaphor about metaphor” speaks as eloquently as any in the verse: 

The figure is the same as for love. . . . It begins in delight, it inclines to the im- 
pulse, it assumes direction with the first line laid down, it runs a course of lucky 


events, and ends in a clarification of life... . Like a piece of ice on a hot stove the 
poem must ride on its own melting. 


The title, “The Constant Symbol,” suggests that the poet would like to 
freeze the image with the idea or emotion, and fix for all time the resulting 
immutable significance. And Frost’s theory does indicate a distaste for 
shifting interpretations (possibly an inheritance from his mother’s Sweden- 
borgianism). But in practice he acts more generously. “The Road Not 
Taken” was inspired by Edward Thomas’ decision to enlist in the British 
Army, and its impact for Frost comes from his friend’s death in action. Yet 
the poet tolerates those who apply the poem to his own life. “Maple” dram- 


° Amherst Alumni News, VI (April, 1954), 2-4. 
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atizes the difficulty of forcing an image to hold one meaning. The girl and 
her husband stand before the tree that she may have been named after: 
They hovered for a moment near discovery, 
Figurative enough to see the symbol, 
But lacking faith in anything to mean 
The same at different times to different people.’° 


The writer’s frustration with the unresponsive reader is turned back on 
himself in “A Missive Missile.” Pondering the two round dots and the red 
streak on an ancient pebble, he exclaims: “Oh, slow uncomprehending me!” 

Far as we aim our signs to reach, 

Far as we often make them reach, 

Across the soul-from-soul abyss, 

There is an aeon-limit set 

Beyond which they are doomed to miss. 


Yet this poet’s own “misses” are few. When he does shoot wide of the 
mark, it is because the image is too heavily weighted with meaning, like the 
overloaded telephone wire in “The Encounter,” or because a mean subject 
lacks sufficient elevation, as in “A Hundred Collars,” or, as in “Tuft of 
Flowers,” because the “after-image” obtrudes on the picture. But the score 
of successes far outnumbers the lost shots. In volume after volume Frost has 
made good his high claims for metaphor. Snow, woods, roads, stones, birds, 
flowers, and leaves have been caught and fused with his emotion so that 
they can never be got rid of. He resembles Henry Thoreau in the skill with 
which symbol after hard bright symbol is struck off his poetic anvil, each 
stamped with its creator’s name. Consider “Moon Compasses,” where the 
image of a cone of moon rays spreading down a mountain, between show- 
ers, moves easily into the emotion: 


The mountain stood exalted in its place. 
So love will take between the hands a face. . . 


Despite the uplift that permeates this poet’s work, some of his finest symbols 
express the darker mood." In “To Earthward,” the joys of grapevine, 
honeysuckle, and rose are pushed aside for contact with the grave. The 


® The statement made in this poem is actually very close to Emerson’s theory of the symbol, as ex- 
pressed, for example, in the essays “The Poet” and “Swedenborg.” Significant differences between Frost 
and Emerson have recently been perceptively analyzed by Alvan S. Ryan, in “Frost and Emerson: Voice 
and Vision,” The Massachusetts Review,1 (Fall, 1959), 5-23. What should be added to Professor Ryan's 
statement of contrasts is Frost’s own admiration for Emerson, not merely as a thinker, but also as a crafts- 
man of poetry (see, for example, Robert Frost, “A Poet, Too, Must Learn the Magic Way of Poetry,” 
New York Times Book Review, March 21, 1954, reprint of Preface, Aforesaid [New York, 1954]). 


"Most of Frost’s “older lovers’ would agree with Lionel Trilling in his assertion that Frost has 
plumbed the dark depths of nature and man (“A Speech on Robert Frost,” Partisan Review, XXVI [Sum- 
mer, 1959], 445-52), but would insist that the planes of wit, irony, and good humor be recognized also. 
The occasion of the “Happy (?) Birthday” speech, March 23, 1959, at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
bears comparison with that of December 17, 1877, at the Parker House in Boston, when Mark Twain 
delivered the equally well-intentioned and equally disastrous “Whittier Birthday Speech.” 
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association of love with burial recalls Emily Dickinson, but goes beyond her 
in its daring use of sexual imagery: 

The hurt is not enough: 

I long for weight and strength 


To feel the earth as rough 
To all my length. 


“Once by the Pacific” drives forward on its irresistible tidal wave the poet’s 
message of disaster: 
Someone had better be prepared for rage. 


There would be more than ocean-water broken 
Before God’s last Put out the Light was spoken. 


And snow, which has appeared in these poems as peace and mystery, a 
threat to life, and a delight in violent force, pervades “Desert Places” with 
an atmosphere of despair. At the coming on of night, with animals gone to 
their burrows, it becomes “a blanker whiteness of benighted snow”: 

They cannot scare me with their empty spaces 

Between stars — on stars where no human race is. 


I have it in me so much nearer home 
To scare myself with my own desert places. 


Not only within each volume, but from one book to the next, the sym- 
bols move in and out, down and around, giving the poet’s whole work one 
over-all design. Frost points the way to this interpretation at the beginning 
of North of Boston, where he says: “‘Mending Wall’ takes up the theme 
where ‘A Tuft of Flowers’ in A Boy’s Will laid it down.” That is, the sym- 
bol for joy in working together must be modified by the trope of a dividing 
line that separates men to no purpose. In Mountain Interval the birches are 
bent down by ice—or a boy; while “The Young Birch” of Steeple Bush 
stands straight, tall, and lovely. The tree as a religious emblem appears with 
a protest in “Christmas Trees” of Mountain Interval, while the “Beech” of 
Witness Tree and the burning bush of A Masque of Reason are images of 
true worship. The single “My Butterfly” of 4 Boy’s Will becomes a whole 
crowd in the “Blue-Butterfly Day” of New Hampshire. West-Running 
Brook offers a “chance” view of the constellations, which deepens to stern 
command in “Choose Something Like a Star” of Steeple Bush. New Hamp- 
shire splits a star; Steeple Bush, an atom. Out of the coarse and thin thread, 
out of pale, violent, and darkly shadowed color, the recurring symbols 
weave the strongly fashioned tapestry of the whole widespread poetic meta- 
phor. 

What the poet himself enjoys most is the start of creation: “The best of 
a poem is when you first make it, the curve that it takes, the shape, the run, 
the flow, and then you can come back to it.” Scorning to keep a notebook, 
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Frost places an unusual dependence on memory, to draw out of the dim 
backward a match for the idea on the forestage of consciousness. “For me 
the initial delight,” he says, “is in the surprise of remembering something 
I didn’t.know I knew.” The flood of insight in “An Unstamped Letter in 
Our Rural Mailbox” comes from just this kind of sudden recollection: 
Inside the brain 

Two memories that long had lain, 

Now quivered toward each other, lipped 

Together, and together slipped. 


To keep the luster of this “idea caught fresh in the act of dawning,” the 
poet guards against “worrying” a poem into being, but admits that it must 
be “worked.” The will remains a constant force: 

Every single poem written regular is a symbol small or great of the way the will 
has to pitch into commitments deeper and deeper to a rounded conclusion and then 


be judged for whether any original intention it had has been strongly spent or 
weakly lost.’* 


IV 


Because of the richness, the continued productivity, and the breadth of 
Frost’s poetic theory and practice, he is to many Europeans and most Amer- 
icans the representative living American poet. Truly American in his love 
of sports, for example, he longs for something as final in poetry as the 


knockout in prizefighting or the showdown in poker. He has, however, 
received some censure from socio-economic critics (particularly during the 
°30s) for what is called a failure to portray a central culture, or to dramatize 
the vital issues of his time. He hes been called “middle-class,” and blamed 
for siding with capital against labor (even though he has portrayed the jobs 
and problems of the farm workman, if not more sympathetically, surely in 
more extensive detail than Whitman). The poet himself has supplied some 
ammunition for these guns. Aloof from liberal groups, he has stubbornly 
maintained as his most precious freedom that of his material, and as his 
paramount desire, to create and to stimulate creation. But, he asserts: “My 
country gives me my freedom,” and he desires originality and creativeness 
for his country no less than for himself. His aesthetic creed is grounded in 
a passionate as well as a critical patriotism, and its living roots strike far 
back into seventeenth-century history. “America is hard to see,” he admits 
— yet his strongly forged, sharply aimed New England arrow has hit a uni- 
versal target often missed by poets of more explicit nationalism. 

Frost’s is, of course, a nationalism built on paradoxes: a native of Cali- 
fornia, he speaks for the Yankees; a staunch Northerner, he bears the name 
of the Confederate general Robert E. Lee; and he is more deeply engaged 


wales > Constant Symbol,” Poems ( 1946). 
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than the average American with the English heritage. Homesickness for 
the mother country sent him to England in 1912; but, after England’s entry 
into the war in August, 1914, the sting of British criticism against his coun- 
try drove him back to America. In March, 1915, the poet retraced his seven- 
teenth-century ancestor’s Westward steps, this time to stay. 

The horror of World War I inspired three strong poems: “The Bon- 
fire,” “Not to Keep,” and “A Soldier.” “The Bonfire” drives home that 
terrible lesson learned by few so early in the century: “War is for everyone, 
for children, too.” America’s early isolationism is chided in a letter written 
in July, 1915: 

You’d think 

Europe might sink, and the wave of her 
Sinking sweep 

And spend itself on our shore and we should 
Not weep, 

Our cities would not even turn in their sleep.”* 


In a new and terrifying way this war brought home to Frost the sym- 
pathy as well as the antagonism toward England. When in 1920 he found 
by chance the farm at South Shaftesbury which would be the family home 
for the next twenty years, he felt that he was repeating the experience of 
Nicholas Frost, who reached America in 1634: 

It is turning three hundred years 


On our cisatlantic shore 
For family after family name. 


No one knew better than he the Puritans’ ambition to show the Old World 
what could be done in the New. “And All We Call American” expresses it, 
concisely: 


The race’s future trial place, 
A fresh start for the human race. 


And the sense of inherited guilt for his ancestors’ mistakes — who has felt it 
more keenly than Frost? In 1676 Charles Frost, son of Nicholas, shared in 
a massacre of Pennacooks and Abenakis; Charles may have paid enough 
when the Indians ambushed him in 1697; but the poet has always been un- 
comfortable about Charles’ mistake. In “Does No One at All but Me Ever 
Feel This Way?” he speaks of the Puritans’ rejecting the Indian name 
“maize” in favor of “corn,” the English word for wheat: 


And so with homesickness in many ways 
We sought however crudely to defeat 
Our chance of being people newly born."* 








* John W. Haines, The Gloucester Journal, February 2, 1935, reprinted in Richard Thornton, ed., 
Recognition of Robert Frost, Twenty-Fifth Anniversary (New York, 1937), pp. 89-97. 
™ Christmas card, 1956. 
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With all his recognition of the narrowness and harshness of the Puritan 
way, Frost has shown the liberal core of its tradition in “Immigrants,” 
where he imagines the Mayflower as convoying every hopeful shipload anxi- 
ously in to shore.’® Such a ghostly presence buoys up the modern Ameri- 
can, faced with the problem of “how to crowd but still be kind.” 

In “The Gift Outright” the poet makes explicit the connection between 
past and future, stating “Salvation by surrender” as the way the American 
adjusted himself to his land —a trial solution only, leading to “many deeds 
of war,” leaving the future of the Westward-moving country still in tenta- 
tive balance: “Such as she was, such as she would become.” 

Nor has Frost been content only with generalizations about his coun- 
try’s problems. “New Hampshire” (1923) as well as “Build Soil, A Political 
Pastoral,” read at Columbia at the time of the 1936 political conventions, 
criticized Russia’s tyrannical socialism. This offended liberal thinkers, so 
sharply did it diverge from the prevailing sympathy for the Soviet régime. 
Time has justified Frost’s wariness of the USSR; and some Americans 
would have done well to heed his individualistic warning: “Don’t join too 
many gangs.” If “Build Soil” soars no higher than its model, the rambling 
first Eclogue of Vergil, it speaks in tones as clear and sure as Vergil’s on the 
moot questions of the day. The impact of 1938 is concentrated in the elegiac 
grief of “November,” where the poet who has reluctantly accepted nature’s 
extravagant slaughter refuses to become a party to “the waste of nations 
warring.” When this long-time apprentice to the earth suggests agrarianism 
as one answer to the world’s problems, he makes no pretense of having 
found a panacea. As he put it in 1950: “Twenty acres of land for every 
man. It should show them their burdens as well as their privileges.” 

Steeple Bush (1947), written under the impact of World War II, shows 
the poet even more deeply engaged. Not afraid to take the unpopular line, 
he pleads the case of small nations like Cuba and Switzerland, too tiny to 
cause anything greater than “a nuisance brawl,” and doubts that the West 
can teach Asia anything she doesn’t already know about mass production. 
His “U.S. 1946 King’s X” is a stern, stinging rebuke of America’s attempt 
at the war’s close to keep other nations from developing atomic power. 
Flashes of the old delight in natural loveliness appear, as in a road that 
seems to take off into the sky; and, in “Iota Subscript,” the skill of lifting 
the unpoetic onto an upper slope. But the bulk of the volume is weighed 
down by the threat of extinction hovering over the world since Hiroshima. 

To Frost this was no new concern. The young poet early caught from 
Lucretius a sense of the beauty in the atoms’ dance; and, as far back as 1928, 
the mature thinker, through talks with the nuclear physicist Nils Bohr, 
began to ponder the ironic metaphor that the individual atom was free 





® “The Return of the Pilgrims,” George P. Baker, The Pilgrim Spirit, A Pageant (Boston, 1920). 
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while the mass was necessitated. Frost did not need to follow the mathe- 
matics of Bohr’s enlargement on Planck’s theory to appreciate this new 
trope that broke down the machine view of the universe and opened up a 
terrifying vista of destructive force. Yet no writer was more deeply shaken 
than he by the repercussions of the exploding bomb. He wrestled with the 
problem, setting forth tentative answers in poem after poem. One, in “The 
Broken Drought,” is the stoical acceptance —if earth is to become unin- 


habitable: 


What for that matter had it ever been? 
Who advised man to come and live therein? 


Another answer, as in “Any Size We Please” and “Skeptic,” beats a roman- 
tic retreat from the breakdown of the macrocosm into a microcosmic safety. 
“To an Ancient” and “A Cliff Dwelling” express still another, comforting 
only to those who share the poet’s interest in archaeology: a sense of con- 
tinuity with those races that perished long ago: 


I see the callus on his sole 
The disappearing last of him... 


Even on the last precipice also one can lean on “the effort, the essay of love,” 
a bough that does not break. “Something for Hope” gives the farmer’s 
reaction: the steeple bush, that lovely weed that fills up the unplowed 
ground, will take the place of cut down trees, and a hundred years will 
make the soil ready for pasture again. Slipping in a thought from Tibullus, 
Frost concludes: 


Hope may not nourish a cow or horse, 
But spes alit agricolam ’tis said. 


The figure of the steeple, which signifies homely but hopeful grass in this 
poem, is picked up again in “A Steeple on the House,” where it becomes 
growth of soul. As early as 1936 Robert Hillyer prophesied that his friend 
would give this kind of response: 

In cloistered minds like yours 

The classic wisdom of the past endures; 


The ancient learning from the ancient guilt 
Survives, and from slim chances worlds are built. 


And there is yet another resort: that human dignity which does not cringe 
even when faced with extinction. “Choose something like a star,” Frost 
commands, in Horatian mood, because — 


It asks a little of us here. 
It asks of us a certain height . . .*® 








* Frost has recently expressed his skepticism of the slogan, “Atom bombs for peace,” by his com- 
parison between atom bombs and sewing machines (‘Meet the Press,’” March 22, 1959). 
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V 


In this moment of crisis, the poet does not take refuge in any conven- 
tional religion. Yet, however divorced from all forms of ritual and creed, 
Frost has never ceased to ponder on the meaning of his inherited faith; one 
cannot understand the tensions in his thought without appreciating his re- 
action to the Puritan tradition. Amy Lowell may have been deaf to his 
rhythm and blind to his texture, but she did not miss this point. “A Fable 
for Critics” gives full credit to 


That deep race-religion which in him never falters, 
His life is its worship, his songs are its psalters.”’ 


The early poem “A Prayer in Spring” reserves love for God 


To sanctify to what far ends He will, 
But which it only needs that we fu/fill (italics mine). 


In “The Trial By Existence,” Frost uses the imagery of the Judgment Day 
to dramatize the question of freedom of will. Here he has an original an- 
swer: man is free to choose, but doomed not to remember his choice; herein 
lies the humbling of his pride, the awe beyond wonder. The Second Com- 
ing highlights “The Return of the Pilgrims,” and the millennium is a recur- 
ring image —in “It is Almost the Year Two Thousand,” “The Lost Fol- 
lower,” and most powerfully in the two Dantean possibilities, briefly fused 
in “Fire and Ice.” It comes as naturally to this poet as it did to John Win- 
throp to apply theology to politics; thus, “To a Thinker” warns Roosevelt 
in 1936: 

And yet conversion has its place 

Not halfway down the scale of grace. 


So metaphorical has been Frost’s use of religion, “emoving” and “dislo- 
cating” it to new positions, that its base in his thought has been hard to dis- 
cover. In contrast to Eliot, he is considered theologically naive. Neverthe- 
less, despite the difference between Eliot the authoritarian and Frost the 
individualist, the two have pondered the same problems, and they are at one 
in visualizing the world as a discipline which teaches the greatness of God 
and the humility of man. 

Frost’s attitude toward immortality is that of the skeptic waiting to be 
convinced: 


There may be little or much beyond the grave, 
But the strong are saying nothing until they see. 


Far from defying the Deity, he asserts again and again the humbling of 
man’s spirit: “I would not be taken as ever having rebelled.” When he says, 
“God’s mercy won’t bear too critical examination,” and “God bless himself/ 


* Cf. Joseph Warren Beach, “Robert Frost,” Yale Review, XLIII (Winter, 1954), 204-217. 
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Can no one else be blessed,” Cotton Mather might be outraged by his lan- 
guage, but could hardly quarrel with his position. 

His shorter poems show a more skillful use of religious terms than the 
explicit theological dialogues, 4 Masque of Reason and A Masque of Mercy. 
These fail, not because the poet’s heart was not engaged in the subject, but 
rather because his Job and Thyatira, Paul and Jezebel lack the self-starting 
power of his real-life characters.’* His trouble with God was the opposite of 
Milton’s; where Milton failed to make God human, Frost could not render 
him majestic. Yet these poems show an active, quizzical mind facing up to 
the everlasting, if insoluble problem of man’s kinship with God. The 
Masque of Reason wittily explains the weakness of Satan today: 

Church neglect 
And figurative use have pretty well 
Reduced him to a shadow of himself.’® 


This does not mean that the poet himself considers evil a shadow; it threat- 
ens him as terribly as it did Jonathan Edwards. His divergence from his 
ancestors at this point is his concept that an overbalance of good impulses 
(or a conflict between goods, as in “To a Young Wretch”), rather than evil 
itself constitutes the real threat to mankind. As a humorist and satirist, he 
must have evil, as the vital stuff of his creation. (This explains his admira- 
tion for the nineteenth-century rogue Stephen Burroughs, whose Memoirs 
Frost suggests putting on the shelf with Franklin and Edwards, as a re- 
minder of “sophisticated wickedness, the kind that knows its grounds and 
can twinkle.”)*” From both Masques, the searching soul emerges. The 
saints, in The Masque of Mercy, are strikingly epitomized as “God’s white 
light refracted into celors.” The Puritan concept that man must strive, even 
when his effort seems useless, has never been better expressed than in the 
Keeper’s comment on the Sermon on the Mount: 

An irresistible impossibility. 

A lofty beauty no one can live up to 

Yet no one turn from trying to live up to. 


Paul agrees, and adds: 


Mercy is only to the undeserving. 
But such we all are made in the sight of God. 


In “Directive,” the imagery of the communion carries a special signifi- 
cance. Throughout Frost’s poetry the deserted house has been a symbol of 








® Archibald MacLeish has surpassed Frost here, in J. B. (New York, 1958). 

 Lawrance Thompson has recently presented a sympathetic and penetrating analysis of the two 
Masques (Robert Frost, University of Minnesota Pamphlets on American Writers, no. 2 [1959], pp. 
29-37). 

*” “Preface,” Memoirs of the Notorious Stephen Burroughs of New Hampshire, “Foreword” by Lin 
coln MacVeigh (London, 1924). 
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lost culture, fraught with the poigant regret of one who wants life to go on 
living. Here he paints again the familiar picture of desolation; then adds a 
stroke of light. In an old cedar tree near the house he has hidden a “broken 
drinking goblet like the Grail.” He points the way: 

Here are your waters and your watering place. 

Drink and be whole again beyond confusion.” 


Robert Frost is indeed a thinker, whose speculation ranges out far and 
sinks deep. But he is a thinker on his own terms, of “entertaining” ideas, of 
clothing them in concrete images and setting them to various music. On 
the campuses of Amherst, Michigan, Dartmouth, Middlebury, and Harvard, 
in the jungle of Madison Avenue and the political scene of Washington, he 
is a Socrates among the sophists, holding relentlessly to a high standard, but 
insisting on the fun, the play, the make-believe of education by poetry. His 
humor ranges from a rich punning that recalls the seventeenth century, to 
the eighteenth-century satire of the couplets and the racy folk humor of the 
dialogues. The neo-Humanism of his learning years modified but did not 
submerge the romantic strain; remember that thirty-four of the Complete 
Poems begin with the pronoun “I.” Of the many poets to whom he has 
been compared (Vergil, Crabbe, and Yeats, for example), Whitman comes 
up most frequently. Despite the intense patriotism and the adroit experi- 
mentation which these two poets share, however, it is the differences that 
stand out. Where Whitman expands, Frost contracts; if Whitman embraces 
the ocean, Frost is more at home with a brook. Frost has survived half a 
dozen poetic movements, and he remains his own man. One must respond 
to his integrity, self-reliance, and undeviating purpose — but most of all to 
his aspiration, which always keeps the stars in sight. America has bestowed 
no finer favor on the world of poetry than “The Gift Outright” of Robert 
Frost. 


** Since I completed this article, I have been pleased to find that another critic has prized this poem 
and has indicated a parallel to an image in Thoreau’s Walden (S. P. C. Duvall, “Robert Frost's ‘Direc 
tive’ out of Walden,” American Literature, XX1 |January, 1960], 482-88); I regret that Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant’s Robert Frost: The Trial by Existence (New York, 1960) did not appear in time for 
adequate notice here. 





One of the Last of These Signs 


Charles Philbrick 


LOOK OUT FOR THE ENGINE. Look 
Out for any engine, and for all 
Engines gone down to horizon-point 


Where both tracks rust together and spike 


The halving sun, plugged flush in the west; 
Where the black, oiled engines redden to dust: 
Soft barrows of slow-cooling mineral stuff 


That will sift away as the latitudes grind, 


Sweeping askance past the sun, sweeping past 
All stars our eyes can harvest at evening. 
Gone are the steam-clouds that streamered 


This earth; gone the echoing urges of sound. 


Grades still climb, and the sickening corners 


Still hang, as we listen, stopped, and we look. 


Providence, Rhode Island 





by SYLVAN KARCHMER 


Cousin Melvin 


HEN HE WAS A BOY many years ago the way my cousin Melvin 

defied authority was both terrible and marvelous to behold. His 

father was my Cousin Jacob Tannin, and if anyone in the family 
walked with God it was Cousin Jacob Tannin. At his table you were sure to 
hear at least a dozen blessings during each meal. He blessed God so many 
times that you often wondered how God stood all his solicitations. Yet 
Cousin Jacob Tannin felt that he had to pray to make up for the shortcom- 
ings of his firstborn, Melvin, for of all Cousin Jacob Tannin’s prayers none 
was spoken more devoutly or repeated more often than the simple one that 
beseeched God to make his son a better boy. 

It was the year I spent with Cousin Jacob Tannin. My family still lived 
in a small town that had no synagogue and hence I had no chance to pre- 
pare for my Bar Mitzvah. When I came into my cousin’s house I was 
warned to resist the evil influence of Melvin, who was three years my senior. 

For instance, it meant nothing to him to see his mother carrying bun- 
dles from the supermarket, and if Cousin Jacob Tannin said, “Look! For 
shame — a big boy like you! How can you allow your mother to carry such 
heavy parcels?” Melvin merely shrugged and replied: “She does it to re- 
duce. Ask her, if you don’t take my word for it.” 

In the course of a family meal he was apt to sing a verse from a Christ- 
mas carol when he was supposed to be saying a blessing over the first straw- 
berry of the season. 

Contrary to the Law, he carried a pocket knife on Saturday, and on 
Simchas Torah he went to the Center to play baseball instead of coming to 
Shule to march in the procession. 

In time even Cousin Jacob Tannin gave up on his son and sadly con- 
signed him to a life of wrong-doing. “You wait and see,” he would say. 
“You just wait. No good will come of you.” And in that verdict the family 
concurred. 

Yet there were times when Melvin, touched by his father’s hurt, would 
promise to reform, to stop chewing gum on Pesach, for instance, or to stay 
in the synagogue through Rabbi Teller’s sermon, or to put aside certain 
sums from his weekly allowance for charity; and in the year that I spent 


Sylvan Karchmer teaches playwriting at the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. His stories 
have appeared in such literary journals as Epoch, Antioch Review, Prairie Schooner, and The Colorado 
Quarterly. 
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with Cousin Jacob Tannin, more than once Melvin seemed on the road to 
repentance. But perhaps Melvin’s determination to please his father was 
largely motivated by his fear that Cousin Jacob Tannin would forbid him to 
pitch for the JCC Oilers. 

Cousin Jacob Tannin’s one sure way of making Melvin comply was to 
refuse to let him practice with the Oilers. It was like pulling shut the gates 
of salvation in poor Melvin’s face. But it was such a terrible punishment 
that Cousin Jacob Tannin used it sparingly. The offense had to be heinous. 
Even when Melvin used one of his mother’s kosher pans for crab bait with- 
out telling her and she discovered it only accidentally, even then Cousin 
Jacob Tannin hesitated to apply the supreme punishment. 

“Come,” he said to his son, “let us reason together. Consider how you 
have offended against yourself and how you have given in to the evil inclin- 
ation.” Whereupon Melvin would readily assume punishment and ask his 
father if God would forgive him. “Yes,” Cousin Jacob Tannin would reply, 
“God will forgive you if you show a good heart.” 

To be allowed to pitch for the Oilers, Melvin was always ready to show 
a good heart, but his father would not allow such hasty compliance. “The 
ballgame is not so important; it can wait. First you must prove yourself.” 
And he would give Melvin the Sidur and tell him to read from Ethics of 
the Fathers. Whether Melvin read the portion or not, he would emerge 
suitably repentant and eventually end by going to play ball. But I knew the 
time would come when his protestations would fail to move Cousin Jacob 
Tannin, and then he would be in trouble. 

One Friday night when there was a guest in the house, the Shabbos 
lights were mysteriously extinguished, and Cousin Jacob Tannin was all the 
more mortified because the guest was his learned brother-in-law, Cousin 
Berrel. Though the event was singular enough, it seemed to echo another 
occasion when a few months earlier Melvin had accepted a dare from one 
of his friends on the team to take down the Mezzuzah from the front door 
and examine the rolled parchment inside (an act of curiosity which in itself 
was not so bad if only Melvin had not neglected to remount the box!). 
Now Cousin Jacob Tannin assumed that Melvin had blown out the candle 
light and he asked Cousin Berrel to excuse him while he talked to Melvin. 
In the meantime Cousin Berrel, finding out from me what the difficulty 
was, followed Cousin Jacob Tannin into the library where Melvin was 
being confronted by his father. 

As a boy, Cousin Berrel had studied at one of the Yeshivas in Vilno and, 
though he had never been a rabbi, he had a great reputation for learning in 
the whole family. He had come to America and eventually gone into real 
estate, in which he had prospered. Now his wife was dead, his daughters 
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were married, and he spent much of his time visiting with his relatives and 
traveling in Europe. 

He waited now, hearing Cousin Jacob Tannin threatening Melvin with 
forfeiture of playing ball with the Oilers for one week, and then very unex- 
pectedly he came to Melvin’s rescue. “Please,” he said, “I blew out the can- 
dles.” 

“You — !” cried Cousin Jacob Tannin and commenced to laugh. 

“Tt was an accident,” explained Cousin Berrel, looking away. He had a 
slight cast in one eye — you never could be sure just where he was looking. 
He also wore a small yellow beard that he carefully stroked when he talked, 
as if he were thoughtfully stroking out any impurities. Too, he was a chain 
smoker and consumed one cigarette after another throughout the entire day. 
He used to explain that smoking rested his nerves, and, except for the 
Shabbos and the holy days, you never saw him without a cigarette dangling 
from his lips just above the small pointed beard. 

Cousin Jacob Tannin sighed in wonder. “You are a noble man,” he said 
to Cousin Berrel, “for undertaking this falsehood.” 

“Sometimes you serve God even with a falsehood,” said Cousin Berrel, 
but whether he was looking at Melvin or at me I could not tell. 

“You hear,” cried Cousin Jacob Tannin to Melvin, “you hear! You are 
in the presence of a sage.” 

“Yes,” said Melvin lightly, without being impressed; “are you going to 
let me play Sunday with the Oilers ?” 

Cousin Jacob Tannin made a gesture with his shoulders. “Go— go 
play,” he said. 

“Oh, Papa — thanks — you saved the Oilers.” 

“Don’t thank me. Thank your uncle,” said Cousin Jacob Tannin. I 
could see that he was in an excellent humor. With his brother-in-law in the 
house, he was sure to enjoy the Shabbos. Tomorrow morning they would 
walk slowly to the Shule, discussing various fine points of the Law, for on 
the Shabbos Cousin Jacob Tannin would not talk business of any kind. He 
would ask Cousin Berrel the explanation of certain passages in the prayer- 
book that puzzled him, and his brother-in-law, thoughtfully stroking his 
beard, would give his short judicious answers. Then in the synagogue 
Cousin Jacob Tannin would arrange for Cousin Berrel to be called up to 
read from the Torah or to be given Moftar, an honor for which Cousin 
Jacob Tannin considered it his privilege to subscribe a certain sum for the 
holy work of the congregation. 

After services the two men would walk home, and Cousin Jacob Tan- 
nin, who of course had understood nothing of the weekly portion being 
read, would ask questions which he wished Cousin Berrel to consider eru- 
dite, and Cousin Berrel would answer gravely and with much courtesy. At 
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home the goy servant, who came in on Saturday especially to turn on the 
lights, to heat up the food that had been prepared the day before, and to 
wash the dishes after dinner, had the big noon meal ready. Cousin Jacob 
Tannin would make the blessing over the Challa, and we would have 
noodle soup, fish, baked chicken, kugel, and spiced tea with honey cake. It 
was a meal eaten in leisure and it took over an hour. If Melvin asked to be 
excused to go outside and practice, for he had to be in shape for a big tour- 
nament game at the Center on Wednesday, he was roundly scolded by his 
father. 

“But I’ve got to practice,” Melvin would insist. 

“You can practice any other day. Stay and listen to your Uncle. You 
can learn from such a man.” And now Cousin Jacob Tannin was shaking 
his finger at Melvin. “Furthermore, observe with what devotion he keeps 
Shabbos.” 

“But, Papa, he doesn’t have to pitch for the Oilers Wednesday.” 

“Aha, Melvin, you’ll learn soon enough that pitching for the Oilers is 
not the whole of existence. Now pay attention to me. Do a little reading 
this afternoon. Improving your mind is one of the pleasures of the Sabbath.” 

So Melvin went into the backyard with a copy of Midrashic Tales, 
which his father had purchased from a traveling mendicant, and the men 
went upstairs, each to his own room to nap. It was a drowsy May after- 
noon. I sat on the side porch listening to the drone of the bees and watch- 
ing the sun shine against the sloping roof of the house. 

About three o’clock Cousin Jacob Tannin, in his stocking feet, came out 
on the porch. Where was Melvin, he wanted to know. I explained that I 
hadn’t seen him since lunch. There was a smell of smoke in the house, he 
said. The servant must have left the oven burning. But in the kitchen we 
found everything to be in order and all the burners tightly shut. Still the 
dry choking odor filled the lower hall and we were alarmed. We traced 
the smell finally to the stairs and followed it upstairs through Melvin’s room 
into the adjacent bathroom, which also connected with the guest room, and 
there under the washstand, the plastic wastebasket was slowly burning and 
giving off the strong acrid smell. Picking it up, but without waiting to se- 
cure permission from Cousin Jacob Tannin (for after all, it was an emer- 
gency and for such an occasion one could violate the Sabbath), I put it 
under the water tap in the shower stall and quickly extinguished the fire. 
Then I opened the window and let the fumes escape. “Where is Melvin?” 
thundered Cousin Jacob Tannin. “Where is that boy?” He was terrible to 
behold. The wastebasket he could spare, but he could not countenance a 
desecration of the Shabbos. 

The noise brought out Cousin Berrel. He, too, was in his stocking feet, 
and better to enjoy his nap he had removed his shirt. He wore long-sleeve 
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woolen underwear, and I could see the grey hairs of his chest through the 
unbuttoned front. “What is it?” he asked, peering around the bathroom 
and then at me. 

“That boy of mine! That boy of mine!” cried Cousin Jacob Tannin. 
“Did you see what he did!” 

Just then Melvin came up. “Something’s on fire,” he said innocently. 

“Aha,” cried Cousin Jacob Tannin, “so you noticed something is on 
fire!” 

“What happened ?” asked Melvin. 

“You set the house on fire and then you ask what is on fire! You 
shameless — boy!” 

“IT didn’t set the house on fire,” said Melvin. “I’ve been out in the back- 
yard.” 

“Do not add to your heavy transgressions by lying,” said his father, and, 
though he had grown calmer, I could see that he was still agitated. “You 
dare smoke in here on Shabbos!” he continued, shaking his finger in Mel- 
vin’s face. “Let me tell you this one thing: I will not have my house dis- 
graced by this kind of trouble.” 

Melvin stepped away from his father’s wrath. I knew he was going to 
shout back at Cousin Jacob Tannin, but then he stopped abruptly. Cousin 
Berrel was standing behind Cousin Jacob Tannin; and in his undershirt, 
with his yellow beard crumpled, he seemed to be gazing at some remote 
corner of the room. His bad eye —the one with the cast in it — kept mov- 
ing across my own line of vision, and I couldn’t tell if he was peering at me 
or at Melvin. Finally I saw, and there was no mistake: something flashed 
from that bad eye — but not to me. .. 

“I’m sorry, Papa,” Melvin said in a low voice, “I’m sorry I didn’t put 
out the cigarette.” 

“Oh, on the Shabbos! On the Shabbos!” barked Cousin Jacob Tannin. 
He had quite forgotten that Melvin was not allowed to smoke, for the other 
offense was the graver. “That you should do this to me!” 

Melvin lowered his head, but Cousin Jacob Tannin was not through yet. 
“And what’s more — you're not to play in the ballgame. Not for one 
month! Do you understand! And that’s final — !” 

“Yes,” said Melvin, and he accepted the judgment so calmly that I was 
surprised and merely stared at him. “Yes, Papa,” he repeated . . . and all the 
while he acknowledged his sin, Cousin Berrel stood behind Cousin Jacob 
Tannin, thoughtfully stroking his yellow beard, as if to pluck out any of 
its impurities. 








Bachelor 


Chris Richards 


I asked, “Is it love that you long for ?” 
He sighed, but he did not reply. 

He spoke of the probable weather, 
And drank up his beer, being dry. 


He said it was likely to thunder. 
The sky was as clean as a bone. 
He polished a spoon with his napkin, 


And said he liked living alone. 


But the season was autumn, the poplars were bald, 
The windows bespectacled. Where the wind called 


To the blossom of apple, there lay the windfall. 


I asked, “Do you waken at midnight ?” 
He said he slept sound as a stone. 
I asked, “Are you frightened of shadows ?” 


He said he liked living alone. 


He quoted an essay by Bacon, 
And tackled potatoes and meat. 
The prospect, I noted, was urban, 


And asked him the name of the street. 


The pavement was barren of tassel or tare. 
He harvested street lamp in pendulous pear. 


It was thus, I knew then, that he cared. 


Denver, Colorado 





by EDWIN FOGELMAN 


Alexis de Tocqueville 


and the Commitment to Freedom 


AST YEAR MARKED the one hundredth anniversary of the death of Alexis 

de Tocqueville, who died at Cannes on April 16, 1859. During most 

of this century, Tocqueville suffered the usual fate of a classic: he was 
widely known, deeply respected, and rarely consulted. Within the last two 
decades, however, he has been returned to active service. A complete edition 
of his writings is being prepared in France; here in America, his major 
works have appeared as paperbacks; and among scholars everywhere, it has 
become fashionable to quote Tocqueville. One hundred years after his 
death, he has come again into prominence. 

There are, of course, reasons for the historic neglect of Tocqueville. 
Unlike Marx, Tocqueville founded no intellectual movement or tradition. 
Although his works were widely read during his lifetime, he is a figure of 
striking independence, with few major interpreters and fewer disciples. 
And this failure to attract followers is rooted, first of all, in the nature of 
Tocqueville’s thought. There is no “revelation” in Tocqueville for disciples 
to clarify and dispute. He gives no master-key to unlock the mysteries of 
the past and disclose the secrets of the future. He had, to be sure, an under- 
lying theme — the irresistible spread of social equality throughout the West- 
ern world — but this theme was rather the focus for his studies than a final 
conclusion. He examined at length the movement toward equality in the 
United States and France, partly to show how the effects of egalitarianism 
could differ under different circumstances. The would-be disciple finds here 
not an embracing system but only a guide for the perplexed. 

In addition, at the time Tocqueville wrote, the problem of egalitarian- 
ism, as he posed it, was little understood. Equality was a doctrine to be 
fought over —in terms of legitimacy or in terms of property — not a phe- 
nomenon to be analyzed. Tocqueville was the first major thinker to con- 
sider the issue of egalitarianism not as a principle of political action but as 
a deep-rooted tendency of modern society. His analysis did find its echoes, 
but it lay outside the dominant concerns of mid-nineteenth-century thought 
and politics. Tocqueville lacked disciples in part because he was too modern. 
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Nor does he have the political significance of the younger Mill, who 
formulated in classic terms the dominant liberal faith of his century. Toc- 
queville considered himself outside the conventional political divisions of 
his time. He dramatized his independence by refusing party support in his 
campaigns for the Chamber, a move which cost him the election in his first 
attempt (1837). Returned on his own terms in 1839, he sat as Deputy for 
almost a decade, and in 1848 he served briefly as foreign minister. Once in 
the Chamber, he became identified with the Constitutional Opposition, but 
he stood aloof from the corruption and intrigues through which the work 
of the legislature was in practice carried on. He never exercised substantial 
influence within the Chamber, although his words were heard with respect. 
He would have welcomed greater power, but he was handicapped by a 
fastidious temperament, a too scholarly approach in debate, and an attitude 
too detached from the realities of everyday politics. Despite his years in the 
Chamber, he remained, to his own regret, the wry observer rather than the 
active participant. 

But beyond these personal traits, Tocqueville could never accept the two 
conditions which, as he clearly recognized, were the bases of success in a 
democratic legislature: the subordination of personal judgment to the inter- 
ests of party; and the promotion of particular domestic objectives over con- 
siderations of the common good. Vividly, Tocqueville poses the dilemma of 
the independent representative in a legislature dominated by organized 
parties; significantly, he raises also the problem of whether a legislature 
responsive to domestic pressures can implement the general welfare. 

In the end, however, Tocqueville’s place outside the conventional politi- 
cal categories depends less on his actions in the Chamber than on what he 
understood and foresaw. He understood that the forces which had erupted 
in 1789 could not be contained within the prevailing political structure; he 
foresaw that the movement toward social equality would produce a society 
significantly different from the bourgeois society of nineteenth-century 
Europe. “The Revolution is still operative,” Tocqueville wrote in 1856. The 
work of bringing the social and political systems of Europe into accord 
with the ideal of 1789 had not yet been accomplished. Until the barriers to 
social and political equality were destroyed, Europe would be in turmoil. 
From this standpoint, the July Monarchy was only a pause in the revolution- 
ary movement: the temporary period of middle-class supremacy. Tocque- 
ville saw that the institutions and alignments of his day could not endure. 
In a celebrated speech to the Chamber, he predicted the Revolution of 1848 
within weeks of its outbreak. For Tocqueville, therefore, the main problem 
was not to defend existing practices but to preserve his basic values under a 
new social and political order. It was in this sense that he stood outside the 
politics of his time. 
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Tocqueville’s concern with social revolution, and his repeated emphasis 
on the interconnection between economic tendencies and political institu- 
tions, invite comparison with Marx. Commentators have more than once 
presented Tocqueville as a forerunner of Marx. Yet, in a number of impor- 
tant ways, Tocqueville had already gone beyond Marx. As historian, Marx 
has had an influence both profound and enduring. In a century rich with 
great historians, his position remains preéminent. But in light of his funda- 
mental purpose — not to interpret the world but to change it — the outlook 
of Marx is remarkably, tragically, unhistorical. This unhistorical quality 
appears at the most vital point in the whole Marxian program: the expecta- 
tion of what revolution can accomplish. Marx expected the proletarian rev- 
olution to be a true act of liberation, a deliverance from the past. The rev- 
olution would do nothing less than modify the historical process itself, for 
once the dynamic of class conflict is removed, history must evidently assume 
some new aspect. The possibility of achieving a decisive break with the 
past through revolutionary action is a cardinal Marxian tenet. 

Yet the two modern revolutions in which the past was most conscien- 
tiously and violently repudiated — the French Revolution and the October 
Revolution — belie this expectation. In both cases, history exacted a terrible 
vengeance for the presumption against it. In both cases, the heritage of the 
past helped to thwart the deepest hopes which had inspired the call to 
revolution. In his desire to change the world, Marx neglected the crucial 
lesson which Tocqueville derived from the French Revolution: that despite 
their resolute attempt to break with the past, the revolutionaries of 1789, 
“though nothing was further from their intentions, used the debris of the 
old order for building up the new.” The Revolution of which Marx 
dreamed was, as Tocqueville had already suggested, impossible of fulfill- 
ment. Only Lenin, toward the very end of his life, seems at last to have 
sensed this bitter truth. 

For Tocqueville, then, it became a matter of first importance to deter- 
mine the actual limits within which revolutionary movements can succeed 
—and no issue could be more fundamental in our own century of revolu- 
tions. Against both utopians and reactionaries, he urged a realistic aware- 
ness of the range of possibilities which the historical moment allows. To 
forestall the future is hopeless—and unlike Burke, to whom he has been 
compared, Tocqueville was not simply an enemy of the Revolution — but 
to repudiate the past is equally futile. Only within limits are alternative 
actions possible; for the past is ever-present, and any hope of escaping it is 
an illusion. More than this, any attempt at escaping it must have unfore- 
seen and tragic results. This is not merely to echo that there can be no new 
thing under the sun. On the contrary, the whole point of Tocqueville’s em- 
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phasis upon egalitarianism is precisely that there zs something new in 
Europe. But the form which the new movement takes, and the direction of 
its development, are necessarily limited by what has gone before. 

This view reflects, no doubt, a fundamentally conservative outlook, and 
it is not surprising that present-day conservatives have turned no less to 
Tocqueville than to Burke. But it is important to recognize the exact nature 
of Tocqueville’s position, for it bears slight resemblance to much of what 
lately passes for conservative thought. Tocqueville’s conservatism is not a 
conservatism of nostalgia. His aristocratic origins might easily have betrayed 
him into an idealization of the past—and certainly he struggled against 
a temptation “to regret that state of society which has ceased to be” — but 
he understood that a viable conservative attitude must be grounded in pres- 
ent realities, however uncongenial. Hence his warning “not to judge the 
state of society which is now coming into existence by notions derived from 
a state of society that no longer exists.” For Tocqueville, conservatism and 
lamentation were not at all synonymous. To preserve his present values, the 
conservative must anticipate the future. Conservatism, Tocqueville reminds 
us, is an outlook not for romantics but for realists. 

Nor is Tocqueville’s conservatism apolitical. Present-day American con- 
servatives, troubled by the absence here of traditional conservative institu- 
tions, have suggested that conservatism operates primarily on the intellec- 
tual and cultural levels; that it is an attitude rather than a program. Toc- 
queville rejected this distinction: conservatism may be rooted in an attitude 
but it must find embodiment in a political program. Here Tocqueville is 
close to the Framers of our Constitution, and, indeed, as member in 1848 of 
the Constitutional Committee, he had occasion to acknowledge explicitly his 
debt to the Framers. Like the Framers, and again in contrast to Marx, 
Tocqueville understood the constructive function of political institutions, a 
function which transcends merely the reflection of class and factional inter- 
ests. If properly constituted, political institutions can give expression to the 
whole range of major social interests in a community, can facilitate the or- 
derly accommodation of these interests, and can help to preserve the basic 
conservative values. No conservative can remain indifferent to the form of 
prevailing political institutions, for in so doing he abandons a principal safe- 
guard for his values. 

Tocqueville’s revived popularity must be related not only to his con- 
servative outlook, but also to his convictions about the study of society. He 
appeals to those who find liberal assumptions too simple — especially liberal 
assumptions about the possibilities of social change and the likelihood of 
human progress —and also to those who find satisfaction neither in the 
traditional study of history nor in the more recent developments toward a 
value-free social science. Directly, Tocqueville contributed little to the meth- 
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odological issues which have become a preoccupation of contemporary social 
science. Implicitly, however, his works bear significantly on these very 
issues. 

In actual practice, Tocqueville was remarkably up-to-date. He used 
many of the techniques which are now the hallmark of sophisticated social 
science. He was critical toward his sources, undertook extensive field work 
(on a government grant, at that), conducted numerous interviews, mailed 
out questionnaires, compiled statistics, and engaged in opinion polls. His 
descriptive and narrative chapters still stand as models of scrupulous re- 
search. At the same time, Tocqueville’s abiding purpose was not to chron- 
icle events but to interpret them, and beyond that to evaluate them. He rec- 
ognized no effective distinctions between history and sociology, or between 
history and philosophy. The study of history and the formulation of gen- 
eral laws of human behavior were for him inseparable. Similarly, he di- 
rected his attention not to a series of events but to general problems. The 
main sections of Democracy in America were written years apart and re- 
main noticeably disjointed, but in his later work on The Old Regime and 
the Revolution, Tocqueville’s historical method achieves its finest expression. 
Here exposition and interpretation, the particular and the general, the event 
and the problem are fully integrated. Here is exemplified Tocqueville’s 
conviction that the job of the historian is “to supply a picture that while 
scientifically accurate, may also be instructive.” 

Nor is it part of the historian’s task to divest himself of values. The 
work of collecting evidence must be carried on with strict impartiality, but 
the historian cannot remain impartial toward his conclusions. He must 
accept responsibility for evaluating the developments he describes in light 
of his underlying values. This means, of course, that the historian must 
have consistent values, that he must be a philosopher. 

Tocqueville’s requirements are formidable. The student of history must 
have exact knowledge, sweeping imagination, and explicit values. The 
point, however, is not that these requirements are demanding, but that in 
exemplifying them through his own work, Tocqueville affords us a brilliant 
instance of a type of analysis which undercuts both the confidence of the 
fact-gatherers — who equate an understanding of social affairs simply with 
the accumulation of accurate data— and also the hesitation of the value- 
relativists — who reject as beyond their province an appraisal of social devel- 
opments in light of explicit value-judgments. Tocqueville’s procedures are 
open to serious criticism on several counts, but his intellectual courage com- 
mands admiration, and serves at the same time as an example. Indefatigable 
in the collection of data, he never retreated into data-gathering as a substi- 


tute for interpretation; self-consciously objective in his interpretations, he 
never escaped into objectivity as a substitute for evaluation. Tocqueville dis- 
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regards the divisions between history and sociology and philosophy which 
make our own work so much simpler, and doubtless so much less signifi- 
cant. In this respect, notwithstanding their methodological failings, his 
works remain as an impressive reminder of what the study of human affairs 
may be like. 


II 


To identify Tocqueville as a conservative does not really uncover the 
sources of his thought, for the roots of conservatism are varied. A conserva- 
tive outlook may be based on theological premises, or aesthetic premises, or 
may be a reflection of class interests, or may be simply a matter of habit. In 
the case of Tocqueville, the inspiration behind his intellectual and political 
efforts was an enduring concern for the fate of freedom. Tocqueville’s cen- 
tral preoccupation is the conflict which he perceived between freedom and 
the revolutionary ideal of social equality, an ideal which he was convinced 
would foster a social order inimical to freedom. What Tocqueville requires 
of us, above all, is devotion to freedom, and nowhere does he speak more 
directly to the present than in his recognition that the forces which domi- 
nate contemporary life make such devotion increasingly uncertain. To sus- 
tain a love of freedom will be especially difficult in the modern age: this is 
Tocqueville’s earnest warning, a warning which only now, more than a 
century later, do we begin seriously to heed. 

How far, then, can we accept Tocqueville’s understanding of freedom, 
and how convincing is his interpretation of the contemporary age? 

Tocqueville’s understanding of freedom is neither that of the empiricist 
nor that of the moralist. For the empiricist, the essence of freedom lies in 
the guarantee to the individual of a sphere of unimpeded action — a sphere 
in which a man will not be hindered from doing what he has a desire to do 
—and the principal means to secure freedom is found in the preservation 
of enforceable legal rights. A bill of rights — limiting the kinds of restraints 
which the government can legally impose upon our conduct — epitomizes 
this notion of freedom. A man is free to the extent that he will not be pre- 
vented from speaking as he pleases, worshiping as he pleases, traveling as 
he pleases, disposing of his property as he pleases, and, in a democratic sys- 
tem, voting as he pleases. Some restrictions on all these activities are re- 
quired by the fact that we live in a community, and that other men also 
claim their rights, but the measure of freedom is the extent to which these 
restrictions are kept to a minimum, remain predictable, and are consented 
to by those who are affected. A concern for freedom leads, in this view, to 
emphasis upon the legal-political devices through which the actions of pub- 
lic officials are limited and regulated, for the main threat to freedom comes 
from an arbitrary exercise of public power. In practice, we are free when 
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we are not subject, in the words of Locke, “to the inconstant, uncertain, un- 
known, arbitrary will of another man.” 

In contrast to this interpretation, which focuses upon the ability of an 
individual to act without interference, moralists have argued that freedom 
is found not in the area of inter-personal relationships, but rather within the 
individual himself. Freedom consists of a certain attitude toward life, and 
we become free by learning to disregard external circumstances, however 
oppressive they may seem to the observer. This has been the typical view, 
urged in one form or another, by many religious thinkers, and by the advo- 
cates of stoical doctrines. Freedom or oppression refer ultimately to the way 
in which we regard the world around us, rather than to any objective char- 
acteristics of that world. Particular political or social arrangements can 
never guarantee freedom, because such external arrangements can never of 
themselves produce a feeling of freedom. The responsibility to be free rests 
squarely upon us as individuals, regardless of our social position or political 
rights. To seek freedom elsewhere than in ourselves, in our private feelings 
and attitudes, is to miss the true nature of freedom. The slave who can so 
discipline himself as to disregard his shackles is more free than the master 
tormented by an uneasy conscience. 

Tocqueville’s understanding of freedom, although it touches at several 
points the views of both the empiricists and the moralists, is identical with 
neither. For Tocqueville, the essence of freedom lies in the cultivation of 
personal distinction; it must be identified with the personal qualities of 
integrity, spontaneity, and originality. We can be free only insofar as we are 
committed to the development of our distinctive individual talents, insofar 
as we recognize the supreme importance of individuality. In this respect, 
Tocqueville is close to the moralists, for he emphasizes that freedom arises, 
in the end, out of personal commitment and personal achievement. At the 
same time, however, he recognizes that the possibility of expressing and sus- 
taining personal distinction depends unavoidably upon prevailing social 
conditions. In other words, although freedom can only arise out of personal 
commitment — out of “a genuine love of freedom, that lofty aspiration 
which (I confess) defies analysis” — it is maintained only in a social atmos- 
phere favorable to freedom. The nature of freedom is both personal and 
social. Protections against abuse of power are certainly a necessary condition 
of freedom, but the existence of legal rights is no guarantee that the private 
qualities which are the real fruit of freedom will be preserved. Where these 
qualities are lacking, and where prevailing social conditions prevent their 
expression, freedom is absent. 

In this perspective, the problem of maintaining freedom appears im- 
mensely subtle and difficult, for freedom is menaced by all the forces which 
militate against individual distinction, independent judgment, and personal 
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responsibility. Many of these forces are easily recognized, but others work 
their effects gradually and imperceptibly. What is required is an opportu- 
nity to differ, to experiment, to deviate from the ordinary accepted patterns 
of thought and conduct. Obviously, this opportunity is denied whenever 
public officials act arbitrarily, but it is denied also, for example, when we 
defer to the dictates of pubic opinion. 

For Tocqueville, many of the most serious bars to freedom are summed 
up in the general notion of the tyranny of the majority. The tyranny of the 
majority is not simply a matter of arrogation of power, although this too 
might be involved, but it refers, above all, to a social atmosphere in which 
personal judgment is suspended before the opinion of the group, in which 
variety in modes of life gives way before a common standard of propriety, 
in which tolerance of diversity disappears before the demand for conform- 
ity. In surrendering to these subtle but insistent community pressures, the 
individual gives up his freedom, as surely as if he acquiesced in an arbitrary 
exercise of public power. The preservation of freedom involves, therefore, 
not only a proper form of government, but also a social system which sus- 
tains variety, encourages diversity, and values non-conformity. 

In retrospect, we can now see that this notion of freedom — which 
stresses a connection between the exercise of freedom and the development 
of individuality — was actually a characteristic doctrine of the nineteentu 
century, shared by thinkers as different as Marx and John Stuart Mill. Al- 
though the implications drawn from this doctrine certainly varied — lead- 
ing Marx to his call for revolution in the name of ending exploitation, and 
Mill to his reasoned vindication of representative government — the nature 
of freedom itself was not in question. But we can also see that of the three 
— Marx, Mill, and Tocqueville—only Tocqueville understood what we 
must now acknowledge as the historic truth about this notion of freedom: 
that it is actually an aristocratic doctrine —a doctrine requiring unusual 
self-discipline and presupposing particular social arrangements —a carry- 
over into the nineteenth century of an ideal suitable not for the dawning 
age of democracy but for the waning age of aristocracy. Mill, it is true, in 
large part under the influence of Tocqueville’s writings, came close to this 
understanding himself. The fact is, although liberals are still reluctant to 
accept its implications, that Mill was expounding his defense of individu- 
ality to a select group —to the English ruling classes — and this is what 
allowed his argument its ready acceptance. As for Marx, his belief that free- 
dom for all men can be achieved in practice — and through social revolu- 
tion — must stand simply as a utopian myth. 

Tocqueville was unquestionably right in his conviction that the freedom 
he cherished would be curtailed in the age of democracy, but not quite for 
the reasons he indicated. Tocqueville believed that freedom would be sac- 
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rificed as the price of implementing the ideal of social equality. In striving 
toward equality, the nations of Europe would gradually destroy the social 
conditions upon which freedom depends. And the direction of European 
development was all the more apparent to Tocqueville because he beheld in 
America the prototype of a society fully committed to equality. The pos- 
sible future of Europe was already prefigured across the sea. It was this 
connection with the fate of Europe which gave the American experience 
such vital importance in Tocqueville’s eyes. 

Taking the great study of America as a whole, we see that Tocqueville’s 
purpose was really two-fold, and the twin objectives are ill-combined. On 
the one hand, the work is a comprehensive analysis of the American politi- 
cal system, concerned not only with governmental institutions but with the 
interrelation between these institutions and the distinctive characteristics of 
American society. On the other hand, it is a highly generalized interpreta- 
tion of a certain type of society — an anticipation of the now-familiar mass 
society — derived ostensibly from the example of the United States but 
identical with no system in particular. Ambiguities arise because in the 
same work Tocqueville emphasizes both the uniqueness of American civil- 
ization and also its typical nature as the prototype of mass society. By Toc- 
queville’s own testimony, the direction of American development was 
bound to differ from that of any European nation. Neverthless, he regarded 
American society as the model — the ideal type — which democratic Europe 
would gradually approach. Or, if the American example were not followed, 
the alternative model, as Tocqueville prophesied, would be found in des- 
potic Russia. 

For Tocqueville, the uniqueness of American civilization was related, 
above all, to the absence here of those feudal institutions which, throughout 
Europe — and in other parts of the world as well — preceded the emergence 
of modern democratic society. Because the historic institutions of privilege 
were lacking, the modern tendency toward social equality met no effective 
resistance, although Tocqueville made ample exception for the South and 
its peculiar institution. As a result, America was spared the travails of mod- 
ern Europe — torn between the old world which would not die and the new 
world which could not be born — but we missed also the special advantages 
carried forward from an aristocratic past. And among these advantages 
were precisely the diversity in social conditions, the variety in attitudes, the 
inclination to distinction which are the breeding-ground of freedom. 

What most impressed Tocqueville about the egalitarian American soci- 
ety was its tendency toward uniformity: “Almost all extremes are softened 
or blunted: all that was most prominent is superseded by some middle term, 
at once less lofty and less low, less brilliant and less obscure, than what be- 
fore existed in the world.” Amplifying this judgment, Tocqueville touched 
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unerringly upon many of the issues which now disturb us as a nation dur- 
ing this time of fitful self-appraisal. In the sphere of morals, outright brutal- 
ity is rarely condoned, but standards of personal conduct seem uncertain 
and conveniently flexible; we enjoy unprecedented abundance and leisure, 
but they are devoted mainly to self-indulgence; everyone goes to school, but 
deep learning is not much in evidence; everyone is literate, but independent 
judgments are rare; churches are crowded, but the demands of faith are not 
more exacting. There is ample evidence that we are more comfortable, but 
little indication that we are, in Tocqueville’s terms, more free. 

Tocqueville anticipated all this, and he attributed it to the quest for 
equality. Certainly, claims to equality are a characteristic feature of the pres- 
ent century; but there is really more involved. Tocqueville neglected, for 
example, two momentous forces which, more than any other, dominate 
modern society, condition the direction of its development, and underlie 
many of its most distinctive egalitarian features. These forces are modern 
technology, based on science, and industrialism. The consequences which 
Tocqueville attributed to the ideal of equality must also be explained in 
terms of the requirements of industrialism and the achievements of technol- 
ogy. It is these two—industrialism and modern technology — which re- 
quire and permit mass markets, mass audiences, and standardized tastes and 
opinions. 

In addition to its more direct effects, the advent of industrialism has 
demonstrated the benefits which can accrue to a society insofar as we imple- 
ment and extend the basic principles of mass-production, not only in the 
manufacture of goods, but wherever complex common purposes are to be 
served. Indeed, the application of mass-production methods to an ever- 
widening range of activities is one of the characteristic developments of the 
modern age. But to obtain optimum results, certain conditions must be 
met: there must be uniform products, standard components, large-scale 
operations, impersonal procedures, and stable markets. Mass-production de- 
pends upon standardization, predictability, planning. And notice that 
among these qualities, individual distinction plays little part. On the con- 
trary, all phases of the process must be carefully co-ordinated and inte- 
grated: eccentricity, spontaneity, non-conformity at any particular stage 
would impair the entire system. It goes without saying that even education 
can be broken down into simple, standard components — courses and cred- 
its—and by co-ordinating these components into planned sequences, we 
can expand educational output in quantity, modify it in quality, and vary it 
in location almost indefinitely. The main requisite is that within the sys- 
tem, we treat all the components — every course and credit — as uniform. 

Industrialism, technology, and the general notion of mass-production 
have made real in modern society what was in every earlier age only a hope- 
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less dream: the possibility of general abundance; abundance in material 
goods, in physical sensations, and in social services. The possibility of abun- 
dance has proved so beguiling, and the claim of people everywhere to a 
share in it has proved so irresistible, that we have shown ourselves ready, in 
practice, to make any adaptations necessary for its realization. This is more 
nearly the key to the fate of freedom than Tocqueville’s emphasis upon 
equality. For one of the adaptations necessitated by the possibility of abun- 
dance has been an alteration in the prevailing understanding of freedom. 
Tocqueville’s doctrine of freedom — with its affirmation of spontaneity and 
diversity —is in an important sense subversive; implicitly, it undermines 
just those elements of uniformity, standardization, and predictability upon 
which the achievement of abundance depends. We cannot sustain both 
eccentricity in tastes and uniformity in products, spontaneity in conduct and 
standardization in procedures, originality in opinions and predictability in 
markets. In practice, of course, it is a question of relative emphasis, not 
simply of one set of alternatives or the other. But this is just the point. 
Tocqueville’s doctrine is no longer the prevailing doctrine. In its place we 
have a more serviceable notion: the idea that freedom consists in the oppor- 
tunity to partake of the varied abundance which modern techniques make 
possible. The essence of freedom lies in the opportunity to share in the 
abundance of modern life; the burden of freedom lies in the responsibility 
to help sustain this abundance by curbing idiosyncratic tastes, independent 
opinions, and eccentric conduct. 

This understanding of freedom is distinctively American — previsioned 
no doubt in our early declaration on behalf of the pursuit of happiness — 
but it is worldwide in appeal and potential application. The special circum- 
stances surrounding our own national development have permitted us to 
explore and enjoy the new freedom first and most fully, but other nations 
have moved in the same direction. Nor is this freedom by any means nar- 
row: it involves the right to participate in all the attractive benefits which 
modern society can provide, including protection against arbitrary govern- 
ment no less than security against poverty. In no sense, then, has anything 
been surrendered; we have, it seems, only made freedom more compre- 
hensive. 

And yet, notwithstanding all the achievements in the name of modern 
freedom, there persists among many a sense of dissatisfaction, a lingering 
feeling that something valuable has been lost. Perhaps we may turn once 
again to Tocqueville. Although Tocqueville’s explanation of underlying 
causes is not altog¢ther convincing, his predictions remain amazingly per- 
ceptive. And in a brief chapter on “Why the Americans Are So Restless in 
the Midst of Their Prosperity,” we find these provocative sentences: “In 
democratic times enjoyments are more intense than in the age of aristocracy, 
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and the number of those who partake in them is vastly larger: but, on the 
other hand, it must be admitted that man’s hopes and desires are oftener 
blasted, the soul is more stricken and perturbed, and care itself more keen.” 
Evidently, Tocqueville would not have been surprised that, despite our un- 
paralleled abundance, we find this an Age of Anxiety. He would say, per- 
haps, that we miss the deeper satisfactions which real freedom brings — 
freedom based on the cultivation of individual distinction. He would insist, 
no doubt, that we are the victims of a basic confusion concerning the true 
rewards of freedom: freedom must be valued not for the benefits it may 
bring us, but for what it allows us to make of ourselves as individuals; it 
must be measured not by objective criteria of well-being but by the subjec- 
tive standard of personal achievement. 

And if we contend that such freedom is impossible in the present age, 
Tocqueville might reply, first, that it has never been easily won, and second, 
that it is ultimately a matter of personal commitment. Except for his mod- 
esty, he might even point to his own life as an example of what freedom can 
mean as a basis for individual conduct. 

That prevailing social conditions do not favor such freedom is true; that 
the preoccupation with abundance cannot lead to freedom is true also; but 
whether or not we aspire to freedom remains, in the end, a matter for each 
of us to decide. This is the essence of Tocqueville’s teaching as it has mean- 
ing for the present. 





by BERNARD GILL 


Sunset Light: A Poet’s Last Days 


N THE SUMMER OF 1956 Priory Cottage changed hands. The newcomers 

were a pale, delicate-looking, unassuming man with silvery hair, and his 

wife, also white-haired but of a ruddy complexion, who walked slowly, 
bent over a stick. When she sat down her stoop vanished and she looked 
ten years younger. The elderly couple seldom went further afield than the 
garden; but daily their son was to be seen striding along the fen droves or 
the lanes that go over the chalk ridge towards Newmarket Heath. 

After they had settled down my wife and I called on them one sunny 
afternoon when the hollyhocks were coming into flower. Noting that the 
front rooms were unoccupied (the colour-washed walls of the cottage rise 
sheer from the pavement of the street to the pantiled roof), we went in by 
the door in the clunch wall, and found our new neighbours sunning them- 
selves in the garden. Littered around their canvas chairs were piles of 
books, magazines and galley-proofs. We introduced ourselves and, speaking 
with a pleasing Scottish accent, they told us that their name was Muir. We 
chatted of village affairs, and we gave them a few tips about the local trades- 
men and the days on which the baker called. They had lived, they told us, 
a wandering life, and had come to this quiet corner on the borders of East 
Anglia to end their days in peace — if that were possible. We were invited 
to drink a glass of wine, and the little man went indoors to fetch bottle and 
glasses. Presently he called out that he couldn’t find the sherry. “Don’t be 
so Edwinish,” replied his wife. “You know where it is as well as I do.” In 
a few minutes he came out, smiling like one who has had an unexpected 
stroke of good fortune, carefully carrying a tray. 

On taking our leave we were no sooner out of the gate than my wife 
seized me excitedly by the arm. “They must be the Muirs,” she cried, 
“Edwin and Willa. Do you remember Jew Suss? They did the English 
translation. Kafka, too. And those sensitive reviews in the Odserver that 
really do tell you something about the books they deal with. He’s done a 
critical study on the structure of the novel, and an Autobiography, and 
written lots of poetry that sings.” 


Bernard Gill, living in retirement at Tall Trees, Swaffham Prior in Cambridgeshire, England, is a 
pharmaceutical chemist who has “contributed articles on a variety of subjects to many English newspapers 
and magazines, such as The Countryman, The Lady, .. . and trade journals dealing with pharmacy.” 
In addition to his interest in freelance writing, he concerns himself with local government, gardening, 
and beekeeping. 
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“You mean to say that now they’ve turned up here as our next door 
neighbours — almost? Impossible!” 

But it was the incredible fact. 

Villagers who came in touch with them quickly discovered that in the 
everyday affairs of life the Muirs were as ingenuous as young children. 
Their helplessness aroused the protective instinct of neighbours, who unob- 
trusively began to run errands for them and do odd jobs about the house 
and garden. The newcomers were thankful for these little attentions, which 
gave them the opportunity to devote more time and energy to the work that 
lay nearest to their hearts. 

Willa loved gardening; and though stiff joints made it difficult for her 
to get down to earth we often surprised her, precariously balanced on a 
stick, trying to gouge dandelions out of the lawn with an old table knife. 
She was always grateful for a gift of seedlings, cuttings, and transplantings, 
and many plants from cottage gardens found their way surreptitiously into 
her walled plot. When they flowered unexpectedly in their season her face 
beamed with pleasure. One March morning, when she was having a look 
round, she discovered that I had pruned her Hybrid Teas, planted the previ- 
ous autumn, almost out of existence. I was for it! “Where are my roses? 
You and your abhorred shears!” But early in July, when the rose beds burst 
out into a rich blaze of colour, I was forgiven. 

At first the Muirs had no piano, and Gavin, who liked to amuse himself 
on the keyboard, used to come to our cottage to practise on ours. Because of 
his deafness he thumped out slabs of Bach, Chopin and Beethoven so loudly 
that the walls of the old house trembled; and the cat rose from the hearth- 
rug and, wearing an expression of deep distaste, pointedly left the room. 
Chess was one of Gavin’s hobbies; there was no opponent for him to match 
his skill against in the village, and I used to scour Cambridge to find an 
adversary worth powder and shot. 

Although the distance between our two dwellings was only a few hun- 
dred yards, it was difficult to persuade Edwin and Willa to make the jour- 
ney on foot. For a few months they had a car; but Edwin, finding that 
driving it gave him a pain in the chest, sold it for a mere song. 

When the first Christmas after their arrival came round we arranged 
with a friend to bring them across in her car for a little jollification. It 
doesn’t take long to raise steam in the small sitting-room of a seventeenth 
century cottage when six or seven people are gathered round a bright fire of 
logs, and the afternoon passed pleasantly enough. Willa had promised to 
cook for her men a hot dinner, to be ready at seven o'clock, and when the 
time came for them to be fetched home she began to be restless. 

Edwin as a rule said little, though he could be expansive on the events 
of his childhood’s days on the Orkney farms where he was fascinated by the 
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farmyard “carnival of birth and death.” Usually he was content to let Willa 
steal the thunder. Perhaps he was dazzled by her skill as a raconteur — as 
were all her listeners. What tales she could tell! Once afloat on the stream 
of reminiscence her thoughts darted like speed-boats to and fro. Strange 
stories of poets dead and gone, and of some still writing, in Hampstead 
long ago, and in Edinburgh yesterday. “But what did Dylan Thomas Jook 
like?” interrupted someone, as she described some of the pranks of that 
wayward genius in his salad days. “Like a street-urchin. His face was one 
big grin, and his trousers were deplorable.” Adventures in Prague — the 
slow spread of deceit, suspicion and espionage as Communists gained power, 
until the place became intolerable, and they left hurriedly; glorious days in 
Rome; strenuous ones in the USA. Further back in time to St. Tropez, 
where she and Edwin lived for two years on the £200 advanced to them by 
the publishers of Jew Suss, and finished the translation in the nick of time. 

Still there was no sign of the car. To keep her mind off the dinner, 
which by now ought to have been in the oven, Willa, with flushed face and 
tousled hair (she had rumpled it in mimicking the oddities of a well-known 
writer and dramatist) began to sing Victorian music-hall songs. “Oh, Flo, 
why do you go Riding about in your motor car?” “Jolly good luck to the 
lass that loves a sailor,” “It’s the soldiers of the Queen me lad,” and “Ta, ra, 
ra, ra, boom-de-ay.” Soon she had us all joining in the choruses. Suddenly 
the ringing of the telephone bell broke in on the uproar. “Sorry I’m late. 
Had to go down the paddock to water the horses. Shall be round in ten 
minutes.” Willa announced some drastic changes in the night’s menu, and 
we went on with our sing-song. 

Edwin, whose natural home was the secret places of the soul, who spent 
so much time looking at heaven, could on occasion withdraw himself from 
“the other land” and plant his feet firmly on the earth. He now contributed 
to the concert, in a voice soft, gentle and low, “After the ball was over.” 
How like his verse-forms, I thought, is his voice! — muted yet compelling. 
At last a motor horn sounded in the lane outside, and our guests left us, 
Willa having by this time cut down her four-course dinner to a simple meal 
of cold ham and salad followed by yoghurt. 

After nearly forty years of married life the Muirs were truly “one flesh.” 
Their devotion to each other was complete, and showed itself in habitual 
small courtesies and light raillery. They delighted in each other’s company. 
There can be no doubt that, right to the end of his life, Edwin regarded his 
marriage as the most fortunate event that had ever happened to him. Pass- 
ing up and down the village street after nightfall I would catch a glimpse of 
them before the curtains were drawn, sitting facing each other on opposite 
sides of the stove which, in winter, was always alight: he meditating or 
playing Patience; she reading or looking across at her lover to address some 
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remark to him, her fine head seen dimly through the haze from her chain- 
smoked cigarettes. (Every month or so they both gave up smoking for 
good.) He was still convinced — it was obvious to all who saw them to- 
gether — that her face was “the right human face” for him, 
... A fountain in a waste, 
A well of water in a country dry, 


Or anything that’s honest and good, an eye 
That makes the whole world bright. 


She adored him, but her adoration was bracing, not cloying. There was 
no blindness in her worship: it was clear-eyed. If she spoke at all of his 
foibles she spoke playfully and in his presence, so that he could defend him- 
self. “Edwinish” was her epithet for anything he did that was unexpected or 
perhaps slightly ridiculous. 

Muir was not forgotten in his rural retreat. Friends dropped in to see 
him from time to time — A. S. Neil, Kathleen Raine, Michael Hamburger. 
Honours came his way: a poetry prize from America; an invitation to give 
a course of lectures at Bristol University; an honorary doctorate from Cam- 
bridge. It was Willa who prevented him from wearing his laurels with too 
solemn an air. The fulsome addresses in Latin, the dressing up in medieval 
costume to walk in procession with the elite of the academic world rather 
amused her. “Doctor! Doctor! Doctor!” she would cry in mock anguish 
when she needed Edwin to give her a hand with dishing up the dinner. “/ 
do all the work, and he gets all the credit,” she would say with a wry grin. 

Edwin, in actual fact, seemed to be indifferent to the recognition that 
came to him after so long a period of comparative neglect. Critics might 
place him in the company of Vaughan, Traherne, Blake and Wordsworth: 
he remained the gentle persevering pilgrim moving on to his goal of “love 
and contentment, harmony and peace.” I was so struck by his apparent in- 
difference to the praises lavished on him — “one of the most distinguished 
poets writing in English today,” “one of the truly original poets of our time,” 
and so on—that I once ventured to ask him whether his reputation as a 
poet on both sides of the Atlantic was not sweet to him. I was relieved when 
he smiled and said, emphatically, “It gives me immense satisfaction.” Had 
he been unresponsive to success he would have been more (or less) than 
human. 

The first serious hint of illness came in the summer of 1958 when Muir 
gave a lecture on poetry at Bottisham Village College. Towards the end of 
his address, and later when questions from the audience were being fired at 
him, he was obviously in distress — he could hardly summon up breath for 
speech. He was lenient with the askers of stupid questions; a lesser man 
would have fabricated a contemptuous reply; his way was to gaze for a 
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moment at his interrogator, smile, and remark mildly, “There zs no answer 
to that question.” It was yet another example of his habitual courtesy and 
nicety of feeling. 

Next day a doctor was called and found the patient’s lungs congested 
with fluid. Treatment in hospital followed, but he gradually became worse. 
He was reluctant to take exercise, and his appetite failed. In the late au- 
tumn his heart gave trouble, and he was confined to bed. Willa was wor- 
ried, and we and other neighbours did what was possible to give her help 
and comfort. Did Edwin fancy a veal chop or a lemon sole? Immediately 
someone boarded a bus for Cambridge, or cycled over to the next village, 
where the fishmonger opened his shop twice a week, to buy meat and fish 
for the sick poet. Would he like a little honey for tea? Golden sweets from 
our hives appeared on his bedside table. 

It was my privilege, in the last days when the patient needed constant 
attention, to take a turn at sitting by his bedside. I do not mention this be- 
cause | take pride in claiming association with a man great and famous. I 
should have been happy to sit at the feet of Edwin Muir had he been un- 
known to any but his immediate circle. Though I knew him only a little 
I liked him a lot. Willa, too, needed a break; she, as she put it, had “come 
unstitched” as a result of a long succession of disturbed nights, and was glad 
to snatch an hour’s sleep. 

Not much was said at these vigils — Edwin was too weak to talk — but 
much was communicated. In his presence was tranquillity, the aura of a 
man modest, considerate, religious, utterly sincere, a personality “rooted and 
grounded in love.” His vision of man as the heir of all the ages, indebted 
to everything that had gone before, and the steward of mysteries to be 
handed on to posterity, was at the centre of his being. The reach of his 
mind and spirit was boundless. 

I am debtor to all, to all am I bounden, 

Fellowman and beast, season and solstice, darkness and light, 
And life and death. . .. Forgotten prayers 

To gods forgotten bring blessings upon me. 

The meadows of Lethe shed twilight around me. 

The dead in their silences keep me in memory, 

Have me in hold. To all I am bounden. 


Towards the end of December the “green bank near Eden’s gate” on 
which he loved to linger had been left far behind, and his feet were stum- 
bling towards the “meadows of Lethe.” Voices were calling, “sweeter than 
any sound dreamt of or known.” 

On Christmas Day I went round to Priory Cottage about noon. A 
friend in mid-Wales had sent us some sprays of sweet bay and I carried a 
bunch in my hand. I found Willa bent over the electric cooker in the 
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kitchen, stirring bread sauce in a pan to serve with the chicken breasts laid 
out in a dish. She did not pause or look up when I suggested that, although 
it was fitting that Edwin should be crowned with the laurel leaves, he might 
perhaps enjoy them more if she used them to flavour a rice pudding or 
stew. “I’m making this for Edwin,” she said. “He’s not going to die.” “Not 
likely! — not on Christmas Day. May I see him?” “You can take a peep at 
him.” 

I tiptoed across the passage to the bedroom and quietly opened the door. 
What I saw filled me with misgiving. For Willa, the keen-sighted, the out- 
spoken, the puller of wool from hoodwinked eyes, was herself wearing 
Hope’s bandage. The figure lying in the bed, propped up on pillows — the 
eyes closed, the cheeks grey and sunken — was that of a worn-out pilgrim 
who had journeyed almost to the bottom of the “long slope to age and sleep 
and the end.” He had reached the border of the “strange land”: soon he 
would know the answer to his cry from the heart: 


What shall avail me 

When I reach the border? 
These words I have learned 
Will not help me then, 

These honours hard earned 
And applause of men. 

My harp truly set 

Will break string by string.... 


We who are left to mourn on this side of the border may take comfort 
from the knowledge that his life, like his harp, was always set in tune with 
the virtue that “makes all fitting, childhood and youth and age, each in its 
place.” 

















Arachne 


Sam Bradley 


Web’s high! Come twist, entwine 
— expand a space. Come, come, be mine! 
Under Criss-Corner bend a spine. 
Here at Catch-All I am architect, 
the canopy’s royal, the music select, 


and flesh has its fling. 


Be caught to me. Contain my design. 
Fasthold find. Permit this sting 
that ripens hunger. Docile goodwill 
shines like a sacrament. Time stands still. 
And I sit, patient, at my void-bridging loom, 


watching sun, old Grappler, at loose ends of doom. 


Shall I camouflage what’s to be destroyed ? 
Be less parasite of loves enjoyed ? 

I tread gaily down a surespun belief 

and lance out of gloom: 


“Are there Carnivore in bloom? 


5S» 
r 


Any Earthfixed Faces under this leaf: 


Honeybrook, Penn. 


The Anarchist 


Larry Rubin 


Some day we shall be given our freedom. 
When that day comes, and the world untilts, 
All our chains will slide off into smoke. 

You will be blended there in beauty, laughing 


At my confusion, waiting to refute 


My strange notion of gravity. We'll shake 
Hands (it was permitted), but find them stuck 
Forever, as the atoms flow in lawless 
Destination. The sea, unsluiced, will drown 


Our codes, dissolving chunks of metal manners 


Like stars in a cold, acid bath of tears. 

(There will be no tears.) Uncoiled, our blood 
Will melt the spigots of the universe, 

Our iron veins become the pipes where worlds 
And men transfuse. 


There will be no rules. 


Atlanta, Georgia 





by DOUGLAS COLE 


Faulkner’s Sanctuary: 


Retreat from Responsibility 


ILLIAM FauLKNER’s Sanctuary is the locus for some of the most 
unhallowed characters and incidents in modern fiction. The ter- 
ror, violence, and perversions of its surface story are perhaps more 
concentrated and extreme than elsewhere in the Faulkner canon; its origi- 
nal conception was, according to the author, “the most horrific tale I could 
imagine.” The critical reaction to Sanctuary, especially in the novel’s early 
years, was almost as violent as the story itself; the book has been condemned 
in any number of ways as nihilistic, despairing, and degrading. And yet 
beneath the chaos and moral disruption which characterize the action and 
tone of this novel, there lie an order and an assertion of value which give 
shape and meaning to the tale, and which direct the response of the sensi- 
tive reader to a preconceived end. The failure to perceive the rigorous and 
positive moral attitude at the base of Sanctuary is largely due to the difh- 
culties inherent in Faulkner’s characteristic method — the method of indi- 
rection. It is by implication, not direct statement, that the central events or 
actions of the Faulkner novel are customarily revealed; it is by the total im- 
plication of the work as a whole that the central values and final import of 
Faulkner’s moral vision are established. The moral outlook in Sanctuary is 
centered in the idea of responsibility and is established by a process of inver- 
sion through the integrating theme of the book: retreat from responsibility. 
It was a quarter of a century ago that Wyndham Lewis, in a provocative 
and highly emotional essay (Life and Letters, X, 1934, 312-328) pointed out 
what he felt was Faulkner’s intent in Sanctuary. Temple Drake and the 
other college students described in the novel, he asserted, are symbolic of a 
whole society, a society upon which Faulkner heaps his indignant wrath: 
What you are intended to see in these scenes is undoubtedly the proliferation of a 
spoilt, a purposeless, a common, an irresponsible bourgeois society, awaiting, surely, 
if ever a society did, its coup de gréce. For nothing could be more bleak and redo- 
lent of “chaos come again” than the pages of this violent morality-play. 
As far is Lewis is concerned, the unnatural rape of Temple is Faulkner’s 
warning to the whole society that engendered her and supports her; Faulk- 
ner himself is “a moralist with a corn-cob\” 


Douglas Cole has received degrees from the University of Notre Dame and the University of Chi- 
cago and is now working at Princeton University for a doctorate in English literature. 
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This interpretation ought to be compared with Faulkner’s own remarks 

at the Nagano Seminar in Japan in 1955, especially his reply to the question 
on why his characters are made to reach an “absolute pitch of degenera- 
tion”: 
Yes, I think the reason is simply that I love my country enough to want to cure its 
faults and the only way that I can cure its faults within my capacity, within my 
own vocation, is to shame it, to criticize, to try to show the difference between its 
evils, its good, its moments of baseness, and its moments of honesty, integrity and 
pride, to remind the people who condone the baseness that there were moments 
when it was glorious, when they as a people, their fathers, grandfathers, did fine, 
splendid, glorious things. Just to write about the good qualities in my country 
wouldn’t do anything to change the bad ones. I’ve got to tell people about the bad 
ones, so that they’d be angry enough, or shamed enough to change it. 


It is clear that what Lewis said was true to a large extent. But there is much 
more to be said besides, for the moral issues and values implicit in Sanctuary 
extend far beyond the scope of any sociological criticism. 

To begin with, the title itself furnishes an over-all ironic context for the 
novel. Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary gives us two major meanings 
for “sanctuary,” both of which have significant ramifications in the story: 
(1) a consecrated place, specifically, a church or temple, or the most sacred 
part of any religious building; (2) a sacred and inviolable asylum, a place 
of refuge. The first meaning fits the central female character of the book, 
Temple Drake, and the central event of the book, the violation of this “tem- 
ple.” The important thing about this “sanctuary” is that it takes on its 
sacred character only after it has been violated, and then only in the eyes of 
a blind and sentimental public. 

Faulkner has prepared the reader for the climactic courtroom scene very 
carefully. The reader knows, for one thing, what kind of a girl Temple 
really is, from her initial presentation, running from the girls’ dormitory at 
night into the waiting car of some town-boy, or entering a college dance 
“with her high delicate head and her bold painted mouth and soft chin, her 
eyes blankly right and left looking, cool, predatory, and discreet.” The im- 
pression is continually strengthened by such things as her name found 
scrawled on the lavatory wall, Ruby Lamar’s intuitive judgment of her 
(“You poor little gutless fool. . . . Playing at it.”), the irrepressible vanity of 
her primping even at the most hazardous times, and finally her acquies- 
cence at Miss Reba’s cathouse and her nymphomania. As to her unnatural 
rape by Popeye, the central event of the book, the full knowledge of what 
actually happened does not come until the very scene in court when the 
District Attorney produces the blood-stained corncob. Faulkner has saved 
this most powerful punch for last, and the reader is actually compelled to 
share part of the strong emotional reaction to it with the jury; but at the 
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same time, knowing Temple’s character and the character of the personally 
ambitious Attorney, the full irony of the scene can be appreciated: 

“You have just heard the testimony of the chemist and the gynecologist — who 
is, as you gentlemen know, an authority on the most sacred affairs of that most 
sacred thing in life: womanhood — who says that this is no longer a matter for 
the hangman, but for a bonfire of gasoline —” 

“I object!” Horace said: “The prosecution is attempting to sway —” 

“Sustained,” the Court said. “Strike out the phrase beginning ‘who says that,’ 
mister clerk. .. .” 


The “sacredness” phrase is allowed to stand, and it represents a senti- 
mental and unjustified assumption upon which the lynching mob will later 
rationalize their lawless action. The sacredness of this “sanctuary” is based 
on a specious idolatry, an idolatry that is served by emotion but not by 
practice. Faulkner has placed in his story enough strategic examples of the 
“rapist” mentality — the attitude toward sex and woman that is completely 
self-seeking and utilitarian — to show that the evils incarnate in Popeye and 
Van and the drunken Goodwin are shared by the so-called supporters of 
law and order. His picturing of the thrill-seeking college crowd is one obvi- 
ous example, especially in the dialogue between the two boys on the train 
who have lied their way out of paying for tickets: 

“She’s travelled a thousand miles without a ticket.” 

“Marge too.” 

“Beth too.” 

“Duh-duh-duh.” 

“Marge too.” 

“I’m going to punch mine Friday night.” 

“Eeeeyow.” 

“Do you like liver?” 

“T cant reach that far.” 

“Eeeeeyow.” 

They whistled, clapping their heels on the floor to furious crescendo, saying 


duh-duh-duh. ... 


Those who comment on the trial are no better: “I saw her. She was some 
baby. Jeez. I wouldn’t have used no cob.” Or the cab-driver commenting 
on the burning of Goodwin: “Served him right. ... We got to protect our 
girls. Might need them ourselves.” Faulkner’s moral judgment is never 
made explicitly, in this case not even through the medium of Benbow; but 
the materials are there, set up in ironic contrast and parallel, and the reader 
who recognizes them cannot help making Faulkner’s judgment for him. 
They are all violators of the “sanctuary” they have made sacred through 
sentimentality. 


“Sanctuary” as asylum, or place of refuge, also operates throughout the 
novel in an ironic context, and ties in with another dominant metaphor, the 
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metaphor of flight. The book is full of characters who attempt to flee from 
trouble, adversity, or even the law to an inviolable place of refuge; nearly 
everyone seeks some sanctuary, but ironically enough there are none to be 
found. Goodwin and his little band of bootleggers hide from the law at the 
Old Frenchman’s Place, placing a fallen tree across the dirt-road entrance 
for further security. It is at this “sanctuary” that Temple flees in vain from 
the sexual onslaughts of the drunken and amoral residents. Faulkner treats 
this flight in ten chapters—the longest unbroken narrative block in the 
book — using a device at least as old as Richardson’s Pamela to sustain keen 
interest: the “principle of procrastinated rape.” Temple seeks sanctuary first 
in the kitchen, behind the stove, then in the bedroom, and finally in the 
corncrib, which is invaded by more than one kind of rat. Horace Benbow 
is also engaged in a flight from an uncomfortable domestic situation, and he 
seeks refuge first with his sister, then in the old house he partly owns along 
with her, the house which can furnish but temporary sanctuary for him, 
and for Ruby too. Ruby is driven from this place of refuge by Narcissa’s 
vain sense of respectability, and from the hotel by the Baptist ladies’ com- 
mittee. She finally finds her only shelter with a crazy old woman who sells 
spurious elixirs to ignorant Negroes. The jail is sanctuary for Goodwin, but 
even that is not completely safe, he feels. And the song of a fellow-prisoner, 
a Negro murderer, aptly suggests the plight of them all: 

“... Aint no place for you in heavum! Aint no place for you in hell! Aint no place 
for you in whitefolks’ jail! Nigger, whar you gwine to? Whar you gwine to, 
nigger?” 

Perhaps the two major ironic symbols of this kind of sanctuary are Miss 
Reba’s whorehouse and the Law. In the first Popeye and his hostage seek 
refuge, Fonzo and Virgil Snopes find a home; and even the two slightly 
demoniac dogs within its walls seek refuge from their mistress under Tem- 
ple’s bed. Although a whorehouse has no claims to be a sacred and invio- 
lable place of refuge, the Law in theory does. But not in Sanctuary. For 
Faulkner has turned a host of ironic details full force against the notion that 
the Law will deal out justice almost automatically, independently of the 
individual’s responsibility to choose between good and evil. What the Law 
stands for, and what individual people have done to make a mockery of it, 
are two controlling principles in Faulkner’s selection of event and character. 

Horace Benbow, the Kinston lawyer, is the “intelligence” that Faulkner 
centers on this aspect of the novel; he is the one who is to learn the lesson 
Faulkner is teaching. The general notion of the Law as sanctuary is under- 
mined by a number of details. The results of the two legal actions described 
in the book, Goodwin’s trial and Popeye’s trial, are a travesty of justice: both 
Goodwin and Popeye are convicted and sentenced to death for murders they 
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did not commit; Goodwin is lynched for a crime he neither committed nor 
was sentenced for, while the sheriff stands by, rationalizing away the intent 
of the mob. Temple Drake, the daughter of a judge and sister to two law- 
yer-brothers, commits perjury and is ushered out of the court by her father 
before she can be further examined. Eustace Graham, the prosecuting Dis- 
trict Attorney, is in the case for a conviction and not for justice; he admit- 
tedly violates his oath of office to secure informatien offered by Narcissa 
which might help him win his case. Clarence Snopes, a State Senator, is 
most active in Memphis whorehouses and in selling information to any or 
all interested parties in the Goodwin case. His picture of things at the capital 
is one of “stupid chicanery and petty corruption for stupid and petty ends, 
conducted principally in hotel rooms into which bellboys whisked with 
bulging jackets upon discreet flicks of skirts in swift closet doors.” Ruby 
Lamar lived with a crooked lawyer for two months in hope of securing 
freedom for Goodwin in federal prison. Miss Reba boasts of her profes- 
sional customers, including policemen, detectives, and lawyers, among them 
the biggest lawyer in Memphis. And after we have met with all this, Faulk- 
ner has the District Attorney, who has just convicted Popeye for a murder 
he did not commit, say: “It’s them thugs like that that have made justice a 
laughing-stock. .. .” 
II 

Sanctuary is as much Benbow’s story as it is Temple’s, perhaps even 
more so. It is Benbow who, faced with the shocking realities of “the evil, 
the injustice, the tears,” must realign his values and trusts and fears. And, 
in a sense, this is also the task of the reader as he faces the shocking revela- 
tion of evil and injustice in the book. But Benbow has his own problem to 
begin with. When he first appears, he, like Temple, is running, though not 
quite so literally: he is running away from home, from the domestic trou- 
bles engendered by an indifferent wife and a step-daughter entering the age 
of sexual experiment. Benbow knows his weakness: “I lack courage,” he 
says, “that was left out of me.” But if he lacks courage, he does not lack 
compassion, and it is that quality which brings him into the Goodwin case. 
His selfless tendency is in direct contrast with the attitude of his sister Nar- 
cissa, whose imperviousness blinds her to all considerations of justice, love, 
or concern for others. Her major concern is herself, her “respectable” repu- 
tation among the “respectable” people of the town. She immediately pre- 
judges Goodwin and Ruby as guilty, and her driving motivation of self- 
concern spurs her to extract Horace from the case before local rumor hurts 
her reputation. Failing to persuade him not to “meddle,” she does succeed 
in forcing Horace to remove Ruby from his house, and is probably the one 
who gives the Baptist ladies’ committee the information they need to drive 
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Ruby from the hotel. Her final betrayal of Horace’s actions to the District 
Attorney is, of course, largely responsible for the way in which justice even- 
tually miscarries. 

Faulkner underlines the detestable nature of this “respectable” woman 
by setting up an implicit parallel with her in the character of Miss Reba. 
Both of them do not give a damn what happens to other people as long as 
their own house (their private “sanctuary”) remains inviolate; but once 
their respectability is threatened, they stop at nothing to remove the cause. 
When Benbow pleads with Narcissa (the name is obviously fitting) to think 
of the mother and child, she says: “I don’t want to think about her. I wish 
I had never heard of the whole thing. . . . But to bring a streetwalker, a 
murderess, into the house where I was born.” When, just before the trial, 
Horace calls Miss Reba about Temple, the girl is no longer there and ail 
Reba will say is: “I dont know nuttin and I dont want to know nuttin.” 
She has already voiced her indignation over what Popeye and Red have 
been about in her house: “Me trying to run a respectable house . .. and him 
trying to turn it into a peep-show.” 

Combined with Benbow’s compassion is an “innocent” belief in the eff- 
cacy of law and justice. “You've got the law, justice, civilization,” he tells 
Goodwin, trying to convince him that he should defend himself. And to 
Narcissa he says: “I cannot stand idly by and see injustice —” but is inter- 
rupted by Miss Jenny’s prophetic wisdom: “You won’t ever catch up with 
injustice, Horace.” It is significant that Popeye, Ruby, and Benbow, in the 
face of the drunken and violent conduct of the men at Frenchman’s Bend, 
express the attitude that “there ought to be a law,” as if such prohibition 
would automatically bring about good conduct. Clarence Snopes echoes this 
kind of a sentiment when he demands a law against Jews. What Horace 
must learn is that the law of itself cannot cope with evil and injustice; the 
responsibility rests ultimately on the individual efforts of men struggling to 
be courageous and good in the face of evil and injustice. 

It is in what happens to Temple that Horace Benbow meets the full 
force of evil and violence, and the impact is all the stronger because he 
identifies Temple with Little Belle, his step-daughter. The nausea that 
attacks him when he realizes he is being tempted by Little Belle’s photo- 
graph is the effect of recognition that neither she nor he is innocent, free of 
the taint of evil. But this becomes part of the evil that Benbow must learn, 
and does learn, to face. At first his reaction is violently upsetting: he wishes 
death upon all, including himself, as the only way of escape. He writes a 
letter asking for his divorce and plans to leave for Europe after the case is 
over: he is still in flight. But there is a turning point in his development, 
even though it is not strong enough to give him the courage to continue the 
fight in court at the time of Temple’s testimony: Ruby’s confession in the 
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jail cell of her past life, her long and thankless career of dedicated love and 
endurance and hope. It is after this talk that Benbow tells her not to worry 
avout payment: 

“Forget it. I’ve been paid. You wont understand it, but my soul has served 
an apprenticeship that has lasted for forty-three years. Forty-three years. Half 
again as long as you have lived. So you see that folly, as well as poverty, cares for 
its own.” 


But Temple’s testimony is too much for him, for his weakness, to bear. He 
is crushed and beaten, an old man in tears. He is struck hard again by the 
sight of Goodwin’s remains going up in flame, but the important thing is 
that he no longer runs away, he no longer seeks a sanctuary in which to 
hide from evil, from trouble. He goes back to Belle, an indifferent, heart- 
less, unloving wife; he goes back to the home where he is regarded as nei- 
ther husband nor father; he does the thing that Miss Jenny in her wisdom 
told him he would have to do to prove that he had backbone. His return 
is no triumph in any outward way; it is a return without the slightest hint 
of welcome and with the promise of only more pain and suffering. But it is 
more of a victory for the enduring spirit than Temple’s escape to Europe, 
where she sits yawningly, looking at her face in her compact mirror and 
“into the sky lying prone and vanquished in the embrace of the season of 
rain and death.” And it is in direct contrast to the cowardice of Gowan’s 
retreat from the scene of danger and trouble, the retreat which made the 
danger and trouble that much worse, the flight which created more prob- 
lems than it solved. 

I have tried to indicate some of the more important parallels and con- 
trasts Faulkner sets up in Sanctuary under the unifying influence of domi- 
nating ironic metaphors. It is a result of such technique that the reader is 
led to see that the chief perpetrators of evil and violence who appear in the 
early section of the book —the criminal Goodwin, blind Pap and simple- 
minded Tommy, the lustful Van and cruel Popeye —are really no worse 
than the “common, ordinary people” he will meet later on. The burden of 
responsibility for the crimes and evils that take place in the novel is brought 
back to responsible individuals who choose to act against justice and against 
love for the sake of selfish interests or utilitarian gain, or, just as bad, who 
choose not to act at all and remain locked up in themselves. Even Popeye, 
who is perhaps the most incredibly vicious character in all of Faulkner’s 
fiction, cannot be judged and damned by the reader in the last analysis. 
Faulkner takes pains (and in this case perhaps too obvious pains) to place 
his reason for existence in the context of human responsibility. The last 
chapter provides the key to his character: he has been engendered not in 
any union of love but in the contagion of venereal disease; he is the syphil- 
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itic spawn of selfish lust. The chain of cause and effect reaches back to the 
wilful and selfish acts of responsible individuals, and it is this observable fact 
which saves a story of such universal violence, viciousness, and injustice 
from the effect of pessimism or despair. 

The proper response seems to be rather one of indignation, which im- 
plies both concern for the other and an assumption that something else 
could have been done and should have been done. Such a response is not 
properly tragic but moral; and in this case it cannot be the type of moral 
response which would express itself by saying, “They ought to pass a law.” 
No, response in the case of Sanctuary implies responsibility, individual re- 
sponsibility. Faulkner does not say it in so many words, he does not have 
to: his book, with the co-operation of the reader sensitive to its controls and 
implications, equals that response. 





by ALBERT ANTREI 


Adventures on a Carousel: 


Some Reflections on Teaching 


Y THE USUAL STANDARDS OF succEss I can advance no further, having 

arrived abruptly at my seventeenth year of experience in teaching. 

That is to say, | am now earning (financially) all I can in it. I know 
of no other profession where experience counts so little for anyone seeking a 
better position, so no other school district wants me, coming as I do at top 
pay. Therefore, the cool heights of the salary schedule must be mine, all 
mine, in the district where I have grown old and grey, if not senile. 

It is time to take stock and see what I have been up to. For one thing, 
I was complimented not long ago by a lady-student of mine, who told me 
that I was the neatest board eraser in the school. 

But I am a little shaken by the dim view which psychologists take of 
me. On aptitude tests the norm I.Q. for teachers is assumed to be only 110, 
so apparently you are neither to expect much from me nor to be impressed 
by my task. In this I can testify unhappily that some school board members 
may choose to concur. I have no knowledge of my own I.Q., but I contend 
it to be at least 111, and I have often felt inadequate in my job. 

Maybe it was my crazy, mixed-up beginning. I have undergone sufh- 
ciently weird metamorphoses to strain almost anybody’s credibility. 

I entered teaching through a sidedoor, and for a few years went about 
my school chores dazedly, almost disbelievingly. For long I hardly dared to 
admit to myself, much less openly, that I was once a forestry student and 
have a degree in forestry. I learned about the relationships of organisms in 
and to their environment and about the factors of biological adjustment in 
vegetative and animal communities. In my senior college year I became 
somewhat interested in Education, although I would not submit to such a 
degrading fascination at the time. 

Part of my caution was unquestionably the prevalent grapevine about 
the waste motion and wordiness said to be characteristic of multi-numerous 
“teachers’ meetings” which were dominated by women and their male al- 
lies. This has turned out to be only partly true. Not only have I learned 
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much from “institutes,” but I do not feel too bad about the negative or im- 
material in them. 

The waste motion in Education has at times depressed me, but I have 
learned to come to terms with it and not to be too disappointed with my 
own weaknesses, either. They who accuse Education of being a quivering 
mass of futile gestures, mimeographed “junk,” and anaesthetic teachers’ in- 
stitutes should be introduced to the tons of gobbledygook on file in every 
government office. The saving grace of every teachers’ institute is that no- 
body is obliged to take himself seriously, and the only thing which can 
drown out pedagogic laughter is the relaxed pedagogic snore. Few civil 
servants of any government on earth can make that statement. I have never 
heard from overawed government employees anything like the remark at- 
tributed to a retiring don at Oxford, who commented that he wished to be 
retired at faculty meeting, where the transition from life to death was the 
least noticeable. The most serious criticism I would make of teachers is 
that they suffer collectively from a bad neurosis of the anxieties. 

I did not find government employment in forestry to my liking, and I 
failed at it. It was seldom in the good old depression days that anybody con- 
sidered a forestry job with private enterprise, which was in the doghouse 
then, so after a few years of hodge-pottage I contacted Education more 
seriously than I had while in college. My original motivation was no more 
complicated than a need for a visible means of support to permit me to take 
up sedentary residence. 

However, I still do not have a degree in Education. My graduate major 
was in geography, and my minor was in botany. History has also always 
interested me, especially whenever and wherever it involved lots of land- 
scape. I am a certified teacher because I acquired a sufficient number of 
credits in methods, psychology, and “professional Education” to interest 
the state superintendent and to help me function better in the classroom. 
In the meanwhile, neither the state superintendent nor anybody else has 
paid much attention to my major or minor, and I am assigned classes more 
or less according to blanks in the curriculum schedule. This is the way of 
things in a small rural high school under pressure to “enrich” the cur- 
riculum. 

For a while I was confused by the prevailing belief that teaching south 
of the Provo area is a dismal proposition. Young teachers are hard to get 
out here on the frontiers of Zion, since we have no ballet or Bees. There is 
a dogmatic conviction making the rounds that anybody who remains in 
teaching down here (a) is inferior, (b) is uncultured, (c) is unambitious, 
(d) has a large ranch from which a main income is derived, indulging in 
teaching as an avocation when the work’s all done this fall, (e) fears com- 
petition, or (f) is frustrated to the point of humility. These convictions 
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are particularly found among the budding teachers on campus at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, who rarely make it farther off campus than Murray. The 
alternatives above are not entirely disbelieved by others, including some of 
our natives. If one does anything at all reasonably well, one is expected to 
leave sooner or later where one can be “recognized,” reversing the pioneer 
trend somewhat. 

But I don’t believe them at all. There are disadvantages in living down 
my way, of course; but I gather that metropolitan teachers are not much 
more content than I am, on the whole, if the papers report correctly. 

I recovered from that confusion, but meanwhile there remained for me 
to be converted to, or learned in (depending on your opinion), a higher 
philosophy of Education. 

Although I considered most of my graduate training in Education worth- 
while, some curious thoughts occurred to me from time to time. Shades of 
forestry school, once more I began to hear about the relations of the organism 
to its environment and the factors of adjustment! The organism was hu- 
man this time, and the vocabulary was different, but I understood it all on 
somewhat analogous terms. 

There were some other differences, too. In ecology many of the vegeta- 
tive elements of the biological community history are considered necessary 
in the nourishment of the new. In Education I often had the impression 
that previous environments were unfunctional and a thing called “tradi- 
tional.” “Traditional” sounded as though it meant “unnecessary today,” or 
“unfunctional.” Educationally, change is psychological, whereas in ecology, 
of course, change is physiological and taxonomic. Moreover, in forestry it 
is not uncommon to cultivate the subclimax in a sequence of successions 
if that subclimax is deemed more desirable. 

Somewhat grandly, I was given to understand that I was “teaching 
children, not subjects,” and that these children had “individual differences.” 
I was instructed to teach “the whole child,” a thing I still understand im- 
perfectly. It appeared desirable to cultivate group taste through group ac- 
tivity. I have never been adequately able to reconcile this with the doctrine 
of “individual differences.” I added a new term to my shaky vocabulary. 
It was “group dynamics.” At first this sounded explosive, but all it refers 
to is the interhorseplay of human relationships within the group by which 
the individual attains his standards and, if all goes well, to which he even- 
tually adjusts. 

I am not trying to make a perfect analogy between two fields as different 
as forestry and Education, or even that if you do not like whatever you are 
doing, to try teaching. I have seen that fail. It is merely that I am surprised 
at the ease with which one can shift mentally from forestry science to Ed- 
ucational science by concentrating on principles and generalities. Also, it 
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is by way of explanation why I have never felt a degree necessary in Educa- 
tion. I have never favored the gathering of unnecessary degrees as I do 
daffodils. I do not wander quite so lonely as a cloud. Forestry is not a total 
loss to me after all, and I have decided not to be ashamed of it. When I look 
at trees, I can usually see the forest, too. Not everyone can, you know. 


II 


If I have found “professional Education” useful in my career as a teacher, 
however, it leaves at least one big void in my professional equipment which 
I have had to fill myself. At a time when statistics are quoted with far more 
assurance than are the older teachers of men, an old forester like me must 
draw his own assumptions in order to obtain motive to remain in teaching. 
The profession is too nagging and neurotic to stay in it seriously without a 
motive satisfactory to myself. I cannot find motive in tests of significance, 
and hence I have to leave off with “means,” “medians,” “percentiles,” and 
“correlation analyses” at such places where I deem my unmeasurable judg- 
ment a more reliable yardstick. This takes a little faith in both my own in- 
tellect and my own emotions, and it puts me somewhat out of step with the 
empiricism a modern teacher is supposed to practice. I am motivated partly 
by subject matter and partly by an abstraction. It’s like this. 

I have learned that the matter of Education must always be of signifi- 
cance to the teacher, and I have never been able to justify the downgrading 
of subject matter or to get over a love of learning for its own sake, no matter 
what anybody thinks John Dewey said. In sixteen years I have been assigned 
to teach algebra, general arithmetic, physics, American literature, American 
history, world history, journalism, French, general science, biology, speech, 
drama, world geography, and two levels of English. Even had I enjoyed 
all of it equally, it has to be true that I could not have been equally qualified 
in such a wide range of human knowledge. I think this shows, not versatil- 
ity, but contempt. With the best of classroom methods, it is probable that 
many young people have been taught badly by me, and for that I blush! 
At times my classroom position might have been described as “desperate.” 
Were it not for the liberal education I derived somehow from the turmoil, I 
would have thrown in the towel no later than round three. There must be 
easier ways, however, to acquire a liberal education. 

To be acknowledged a “teacher” enchants me. I am not at all sure that 
most of my students, given freer agency, would come to me. To too many, 
“Education” is not an opportunity to be seized so much as an obstacle to be 
avoided. It interferes with creature comfort. Many of them, moreover, 
reflect parental contempt of it. They are quite content with themselves as 
they are. If by chance they learn something, an obvious surprise lights their 
eyes. They wear boredom like a uniform. Neither they nor their parents 
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expect as much from me as from their doctors, lawyers, or greengrocers. If 
I hardly ever excite them, I must say they seldom look disappointed, either. 

Their vacant expressions are my concern. Somebody must worry. Since 
the student often does not, / must. When I quit worrying about their edu- 
cation my classroom will come to a halt, somewhere near to an absolute 
vacuum, and we shall have popsicles daily. 

This is why I am still trying to figure out the meaning of a speech to 
social science teachers delivered at a meeting during the convention of the 
Utah Education Association in October, 1956. I am hardly sure that I un- 
derstand Educational chitchat, so I discuss it shakily. “Do not teach con- 
cepts,” I heard the speaker say earnestly, “but teach for them!” 

It sounded as though my students were somehow to derive Truth from 
my methods by Urim. This places upon me the awful responsibility of 
being not only constantly translatable, but bearing the Word about me like 
Matthew, and being oblique about it. Unlike Matthew, I am not to point at 
the heart of the matter, but merely wave my arm at it, as in a game of cha- 
rades. “Whoever finds the concept first will get an ‘A’.” 

The social science teacher, in teaching for concepts, therefore, starts with 
none. He breathes nary a word of concept, lest a student chances to hear it 
and the jig is up! 

It must be a tense situation in practice. High school students do not 
come to us from conceptual scratch. In my section of Utah most of them 
come to me more or less confirmed Mormons. Most history chapters on pre- 
historic humans, for instance, bother them terribly, and “evolution,” if not 
“taboo,” is rationalized. “Just a theory, you know — not ‘true science’.” We 
have a sprinkling of outlander Catholics, mainly from Spanish New Mex- 
ico, and a lonely, wandering Protestant here and there among the Chosen. 
The average young Mormon boy or girl has difficulty developing concepts 
at all about the Reformation in European history for the very good reason 
that, since all was lost prior to the revelations of Joseph Smith, there was 
nothing to be reformed in seventeenth-century Europe. Martin Luther and 
Ignatius Loyola were equally futile. The talented can draw pictures of 
Notre Dame Cathedral in world history, but they- cannot experience either 
great love or hatred for it— only technical excellence in mechanical draw- 
ing. Concepts are drawn from premises, and since the Catholic premise is 
not admitted here, the Protestant concept was nothing to get excited about 
in the first place, other than to concede the correctness of Luther in refusing 
to buy indulgences. This cuts out several chapters of concepts in both Euro- 
pean and American history, except for the stubbornly curious. This includes 
some history teachers, who love their history for its own sake. 

Let us say I am a history teacher. Having as many concepts at my age 
as any man, and, what’s more, having been educated in some of them, I 
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nevertheless approach the class as though I had none. An innocent man at 
forty-seven! They are not that innocent at sixteen! Obviously I have not 
done any living, for if I have no concepts I have learned nothing. So here 
I am, a middle-aged ignoramus, teaching! 

I tell them about the subway guard who had been stationed for twenty 
years in an underground station in lower Manhattan. He demonstrates his 
innocence when a patron asks what it looks like above ground at that par- 
ticular station. “Does one turn right or left to get to the art center?” 
Scratching his head in embarrassment, the guard replies: “I don’t know. 
I ain’t never been up there, down here.” Having proclaimed to the class 
that to the practical, worldly heights above I have never been up there, 
down here in my réle of cloistered high school teacher, am I to give my 
students to understand I know the gate up, but have never been interested 
enough to have been up to see for myself? Of course, most subway passen- 
gers do not ask; they just go up and see for themselves. 

I have read a book or so on “How We Learn,” but the best way I can 
find to teach is sort of natural. I apply whatever method seems appropriate 
for the moment, the subject, the learner, and my own ability. This includes 
a great deal of “lecturing.” This method is professionally frowned upon, or 
at best, tolerated. “You may lecture, of course, but not too much.” I resort 
to Buddhist self-denial sometimes in a spirit of conformity to assure myself 
I am not succumbing to a discredited lectern manner out of the dear, but 
dead, past. 

Rightly or wrongly, for better or for worse, I am a chatterbox especially 
in history. If I am not to lay concepts on the line in clear sight, I can only 
stalk the fortress of ignorance stealthily, like an Iroquois approaching Fort 
Duquesne at dawn. But I am not a very cunning old warrior, and the twigs 
snap, pop, and crackle under my clumsy feet like breakfast cereal. Eventu- 
ally time flies, and other than a filled blackboard, a few assigned readings, a 
few maps, or a student report or two, we have not done much about the 
problem but hear me out on it. 

We are studying the discovery of the New World. I love the subject 
as I love the New World itself, and I am impatient to tell it. I admire Co- 
lumbus, too, and I like to press the concept that he went largely on faith. 
His knowledge wasn’t as great as any modern sea scout’s. I am not blindly 
sentimental about the old Genoese, and this becomes an obvious concept of 
mine also. Dramatically speaking, I think he was a comic character. If 
there is time I try to show why Columbus would have been better off to 
have followed the deductive reasoning of Eratosthenes rather than the in- 
ductive reasoning of Ptolemy. Frankly, I do not know whether this is 
“Education” or not, to take Columbus out of the wax museum. But it’s a 
good story and often cures the chronic optic glassiness which afflicts the 
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class. Eratosthenes demonstrated the circumference of the earth by geom- 
etry and its logical premises; Ptolemy measured empirically somehow by 
instrument. Columbus was most impressed by the latter. He thought ex- 
perimental method must always be more reliable than Reason. Strange con- 
clusion for a man so obviously driven by Faith! Yet, we now know that 
he was about seven thousand miles short of the truth, and that by geometry 
the calculations of Eratosthenes were seven thousand miles closer to the 
actual circumference of the earth than were Ptolemy’s. My concept at this 
point is that the most obvious is not necessarily the most real. I also drag in 
the concept that, great as Columbus’ achievements were, he was on the 
verge of the truth of his discoveries several times, but he always turned aside 
at a critical moment, even in the face of evidétice. Thus I hope it can be 
seen that a misplaced faith is folly. 

At the end of the unit I feel guilty and professionally incompetent and 
undone. Nary a problem has been solved, and neither project nor commit- 
tee is in sight; but all about me concepts are exposed to view like the peo- 
ple’s exhibits at a Perry Mason murder trial. 


Ill 


I can report nothing with progressive pride to The School Review. I 
attend “social studies methods” demonstrations at the UEA Convention in 
awe. I have no knack for teaching history by “problems” and “projects.” 
For me they get out of hand. I cannot deny students “learn by doing.” All 
I ask most of the time is listening. I am a storyteller. Occasionally I have 
tried Socratic dialogue. But unluckily also, I am not Socrates, and before I 
know it I am answering my own questions — and once in a while coming 
up with some pretty stupid answers! 

I seldom have any serious discipline problems, which, where I teach, 
merely means that I am sufficiently congenial. However, the results of my 
teaching are not crystal clear. A young lady once told me after her gradu- 
ation that she could not imagine what her education in high school would 
have been like without my “influence,” which sounds a little Rasputinish. 
She said I made her think. All I can say about it is that she has done more 
thinking since she left high school than she did while she was there. 

I do not permit my cranium to swell too noticeably, for I remember 
also meeting another ex-student of mine on the street who turned her head 
away deliberately as we passed. She was not only unindoctrinated, but acted 
as though she hated me. Since she is uninfluenced, I conclude that I am a 
success. She also is thinking for herself. My manic-depression subdues my 
paranoia. 


I tell you, this dealing with the innermost lives of young people is alter- 
nately for the gods and for the birds. They flatter me with questions and 
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requests for advice on personal decisions: love or college? art or engineer- 
ing, or Art or Frank? one college or t’other? the Wacs or Bob? Then they 
ignore the advice they asked for themselves, and I feel silly. They tell me 
how “smart” I am and in the next breath suggest subtly I have not the abil- 
ity to teach in high school by recommending I seek employment in a col- 
lege. I advance in order to retreat. I rise to fall. A rose is a rose is a rose... 

My moods, if charted, would be seen to have many sharp peaks and 
deep valleys, like the charts the cartoonists depict on a stockbroker’s office 
wall. An altercation with a pint-sized athlete with a king-sized ego sobers 
me. But when a young lady wins a “best-actress” medal with her portrayal 
of the sly widow in Chekhov’s The Boor with the help of two superior boys, 
I am drunk again! I am still feasting with Dionysus as I watch another 
young lady triumph through the suffering of old Maurya in Riders to the 
Sea. 1 glow in the light of new insights for all of us amateur thespians, as 
I retire nightly for a while at 1:00 a.m. But nobody shows up to see it, and 
I seek my cup of hemlock. 

Then I wish I were a do-er, who has his knowledge to console him and 
his visible achievements to lend him prestige. In Education there is little of 
knowledge, and people will only say, “It seems to me” that this or that is 
the better. 

On the other hand, “doing” can be a fairly hollow drum — it seems to 
me. The do-er’s jobs are soon done, and all that is left is another job just 
like it. Teaching is eternally changing its colors. Monday never telegraphs 
what Tuesday will bring. Sentimental impressions remain, very much like 
old songs, special fragrances, or pungent tastes. These are the essence of any 
love affair, and it is heady stuff. The students will soon forget you, as they 
should, but no engineer can make such sentimental statements about a 
bridge. They sometimes try it with steam locomotives. “It was me and old 
609,” they may say, with tears in their eyes. 

At the end of a year a student has said to me, “You sure learnt me a 
lot.” I did not know when, where, or how I taught it. I may spend hours 
drawing up a lesson plan, only to conduct it in a classroom vacuum. There 
have been times when I came to class with a smile and a prayer, and lo! the 
students scintillated! But just let me omit the plan intentionally, and I may 
find myself unprepared. 

One must wait for time and maturity to catch the student up on the 
fuller significance of his schooling. I am not sure that the doctrine of im- 
mediate needs is valid. Thirty years ago I had Hack Wilson of Chicago’s 
Cubs and Claudette Colbert to keep me warm. The giants of history were 
too hallowed and dead to handle outside of a museum. Today, Hack and 
Miss Colbert are no better than pleasantly nostalgic, but in the interim such 
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men as Jefferson, Lincoln, Lewis and Clark, and even Father De Smet have 
become larger, younger, and more realistic giants whose unheard voices 
and acts are now beginning to be realized ever and ever more. 

The abstract motives for teaching are simple enough, but like all ab- 
stract things hard to lay on the line. I am not going to mention money, al- 
though with me this has been more abstract than real. Nor shall I concern 
myself with being grateful for three months of summer vacation so I can 
augment the salary I get. I usually spend my summers confronting a di- 
lemma. Neither work nor summer school is to my liking, unless both are 
linked to traveling. I cannot usually afford to travel unless I make more 
money; but if | make more money | haven't the time for travel. My guidance 
teacher forgot to tell me about this. 

Moreover, | am not going to claim that my associations with youth help 
to “keep me young.” I am nonplused by the comment in a recent issue 
of the P.-T.A. Magazine to the effect that without “adolescent gaiety, bounce, 
and love of life, ours would be a dull, stodgy existence.” Poppycock! You 
want me to hang around and be enthralled by rockin’ and rollin’, or jazzing 
around progressively? Give me Robert Frost and Emily Dickinson any old 
day. Furthermore, here is a professional secret for you: a dull, stodgy adoles- 
cent is as abundant as a dull, stodgy adult. I have known many a human be- 
tween twelve and nineteen as dull as burlap sacks — and some have worn 
them lately! I should teach to keep me young! It makes me older! 

I suspect that most of us who like teaching like it because we are mis- 
sionaries at heart. Teaching can never get very far from its religious origins. 
“To teach” carries with it the implication of doing good. This is the secret 
reason why so many people fear us. We are ranked with priests and minis- 
ters, and since neither money nor glory is our aim we are not very well 
understood. The human animal is basically a conservative creature that does 
not like being changed by mystics like us. It must be a religious aim, to 
teach, to change somebody for the better. Otherwise it is merely pre- 
sumptuous. 

The word “comrade” has been reduced to a dialectic by the Commu- 
nists, and the idea of Christian brotherhood has been kicked around ever 
since the days of Jesus. Nevertheless, although I do not understand theology 
easily, should I ever be convinced either that Man has lost his Soul or never 
had one, | shall no longer be able to justify his claim to inheritance of the 
earth. Without God I should have to consider Man’s creative genius hollow 
and his intelligence accidental. If accidental, both his creative ability and 
his intelligence would have no greater significance than the ten-dollar bill 
I found once in a gutter. I don’t know where it came from, and I have no 
idea today how I spent it. And | don’t care. It was nothing; exciting at the 
moment, maybe, but nothing. 
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Changes in industrial technology cannot change this motive for me. It 
is my only sense of importance. I have heard quite a lot about the changes 
brought about recently in this “changing world,” but basically, these changes 
may be no deeper than quantitative or merely shifts in emphasis. “Plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose.” The ancient Greek fireball has matured 
into the ICBM, and NATO may be another Delian League. Had Socrates 
or Christ tuned in with his times, you would never have heard about either 
of them. The traitor Alcibiades is not sitting this age out either. What is 
so new about “love,” “friendship,” “liberty,” “the ideal State,” “justice,” and 
the quarrels over “the nature of Man”? H.G. Wells observed simply that 
“Civilization is a race between Education and catastrophe.” 

As school begins each year, people ask me on the street, ad nauseam, 
“Well, are you ready for school?” Usually, I mutter something facetious 
about, “Here it comes, ready or not.” But I do not feel facetious. How do | 
go about “getting ready” to influence young lives which are personally not 
mine to mold? By faith? By dogma? By eclecticism? By reading Dewey, 
James, and Bode? By attending summer school and taking Education $247? 
By intrusion via Freud? Do I clear my throat for action? Do I prepare a 
list of projects or committees and town hall meetings, recalling that “the best 
teacher is the laziest teacher,” and send all my students to the library or down 
the street to watch how cement is mixed, court is held, or mortgages are 
foreclosed? I find myself swallowed up by the task and my students, by con- 
trast, relaxed. 

If I did not believe, no matter how imperfectly, in the somehow tran- 
scendental unity of Man, I would not even consider trying to teach. This 
much motivation is necessary for teaching. I am stuck with the missionary 
compulsion of fulfilling a high calling, for otherwise I may soon be beaten 
into the ground. Without idealistic motivation teaching can involve con- 
spiracy, in which the salvation of youth in the long run might lie in its na- 
tural opposition to change. 

We may conclude of the teacher’s purpose what a young friend of mine 
once wrote of a branch of the United Nations: “The propose of the Secter- 
arait is to edicate the igerant peoples of the werld.” This is true from main 
to Caliphrinia. 





E equals M C squared 


Herschel Grubb 


I 
In the womb 
of contemplation 


Before the 
primates came 


Presaging the 
impending chaos 
A sly serpent 
lay dreaming. 


II 
Out of the 
emerging sunlight 
A whispering 
of wing-shapes 
Rippled the 


primeval waters. 


III 


The initial 


blow fell softly 


As a leaf 
drifts earthward 


And the great 
green garden 


Of life exploded 


into legend. 


New York City 





From the Sanskrit 


Albert Howard Carter 


So I’m to remember you, love. 
I cannot: 
You've taken the only heart 


I had to remember you by. 


* * * 


I’m always thinking 

Of the Baby Krishna 
Lying in his nest 

Of sacred fig leaves 
Shoving with his lotus hand 
His lotus foot 


Into his lotus mouth. 

S$ a @ 
I don’t know how to weep 
And I don’t know how to grieve. 
This tear? 
It’s falling of its own free will 
Really I’m not crying really. 


* * * 


Though you and I are one, Lord 


Though I:am yours, you are not mine: 


The ocean has its waves 


But no wave its ocean. 


Fayetteville, Arkansas 





by HELMUT G. CALLIS 


Rabindranath Tagore: 
India’s Message to the Modern World 


AGORE WAS A GIANT of the mind; his stature stands out at the cross- 

roads of two ages, traditional and modern, and of two cultural worlds, 

East and West, surveying both by virtue of his eminence as well as 
his globe-encircling travels. The favorable circumstances of Tagore’s per- 
sonal and cultural background enhance rather than diminish his greatness, 
and today, at the doorstep of the atomic age, both East and West still have 
much to learn from him. 

This poet-philosopher was the heir of an extraordinary, brilliant legacy. 
His father, Devendranath Tagore (1817-1905) was a thinker and scholar of 
great distinction, a leading personality in the Brahmo Samaj (Society of 
God) that played so important a role in the renascence of Hinduism in the 
nineteenth century and was in turn stirred by the impact of Western ways 
and Christian beliefs on Indian society. The net result of the historical blend- 
ing of Western and Eastern thought was a grand synthesis, creative, bene- 
ficent, and surpassing the obvious limitations of Eastern as well as Western 
patterns of life and faith. In their serious efforts to combine the best features 
of the Christian and their own religion, the devout men within the Brahmo 
Samaj rediscovered the deepest sources of their own tradition as well as 
cleansed it of the accumulated dust of the ages; their plea was for reform- 
ing Hinduism of its social aberrations. Under the inspiration of Tagore’s 
father Hindu monotheism was revived and many of Bengal’s best educated 
young men gathered to worship, in a unique blend of Upanishadic and 
Christian inspiration, the one and only true God. Wrote the elder Tagore, 

My endeavor was to obtain God not through blind faith but by the light of 
knowledge. With the knowledge of the outer world we come to know our inner 
self ... the more I thought the more did I recognize the sway of wisdom operating 
throughout the whole world . . . the sun and moon rise . . . the wind and rain are 
set in motion in the proper seasons . . . the child, as soon as born drinks at its moth- 
er’s breast. Who taught it to do this? He alone, who gave it life. . . . It cannot be 


the design of matter; it must be the design of mind. Therefore, this universe is pro- 
pelled by the power of an intelligent being. 
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During his lifetime and even more so after his death, Devendranath, by all 
standards an eminent father, had one of his strongest supporters in the per- 
son of his world-famous son, Rabindranath. 

Although Rabindranath Tagore was an original thinker, as a poet of life 
and love he was an intellectual descendant of the tenderly sensitive Vaishnava 
poets, who in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries gave Indian literature 
philosophical depth as well as subtle color. Back of it all stood, then as now, 
the monumental wisdom of the ancient originators of the Upanishads, those 
philosophical-religious meditations appended as commentaries to the sacred 
text of the Vedas (Books of Wisdom) probably toward the seventh century 
B.C. 

Schopenhauer found the study of the Upanishads beneficent as well as 
elevating; they became “the solace of his life and would be the solace of his 
death.” It is the philosophy of the Upanishads which is reflected in Tagore’s 
religious poems and profound meditative essays such as those collected under 
the title of Sadhana’ (Worship in Meditation). The Sadhana collection, 
composed of selected discourses originally presented to Tagore’s own students 
in his school at Bolpur, Bengal, has as its basic theme the manifest unity and 
oneness of the whole universe which underlies the apparent but illusory 
diversity of all natural phenomena. Man’s place in this universe is not in 
doubt. Hemmed in by the inescapable limits of birth and death, man’s rev- 
erential duty is the realization of his life by love and right action. Through 
love and the austere discipline of his will man must learn to interflow with 
the world and be a humble and unhankering part of it. In this, says Tagore, 
lie peace and real happiness. 

There is no better introduction to the Upanishads, especially for West- 
erners, than the works of Tagore. Tagore stands firmly on the ground of 
spiritual monism developed in the Upanishads, a monism which teaches that 
the essence of our soul is identical with the very essence of the universe. In 
other words, he is convinced with William Blake that “man has no body 
distinct from his soul and that this world is not only made Sy God but is 
made of God as well.” Therefore, there can be no real separateness from 
God. Nature, the outer world, zs God and with the knowledge of the outer 
world we come to know our inner self. Our aim must be to enlarge our 
consciousness by growing with and growing into our surroundings. 

The only way of attaining truth is through the interpenetration of our 
being with all objects. To realize this great existing harmony between man’s 
spirit and the spirit of the world is the basis of Tagore’s teachings. It was 
the very same endeavor which inspired the forest-dwelling sages of ancient 





* Quotations from Tagore are from this volume except where otherwise indicated: Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sadhana, the Realization of Life (New York, 1914). 
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India three thousand years ago. From then to now it was India’s point of 
view that we are, in spite of ourselves, in harmony with nature; that man 
can “think” because his thoughts are in harmony with “things”; that he 
can use the forces of nature for his own purpose only because his power and 
intellect are in harmony with the all-power and intellect which is universal 
and that therefore, in the long run, man’s purpose never can knock against 
the purpose which works through nature. 

India had its own idea of the true character of man’s alleged power over 
nature, his much advertized “control” over it. In Tagore’s way of thinking, 
“jt is not in the power of possession but in the power of union” (with na- 
ture). India instinctively felt that the essential fact of this world had a vital 
meaning for us; we have to be fully alive to it and establish a conscious rela- 
tion with it, not merely impelled by scientific curiosity or greed of material 
advantage, but realizing it in the spirit of sympathy, with a large feeling of 
joy and of peace. India knew that when by physical and mental barriers 
we violently detach ourselves from the inexhaustible life of nature; when we 
become merely men, and are not divinely inspired men conscious of our 
universal affiliations and obligations and thus the brother of all men, we 
create bewildering problems; and having shut off the source of their solution, 
we try all kinds of artificial methods, each of which brings its own crop of 
interminable social difficulties. Tagore’s message to modern man is to be 
more reverent toward nature and not to disturb willfully and destructively 
its order and natural balance as we now often do by poison gas and fall-out. 


II 


Participation in the allness of nature as urged by Tagore is also the key 
to personal self-realization. Positively expressed, true self-fulfillment is the 
discovery of our God-willed innermost nature, our true raison d’etre or, in 
Vedantic terms, our dharma. Dharma is the innermost nature: the essence, 
the implicit truth of all things; it is also the ultimate purpose that is working 
in our self as well as our individually specific linkage with God (yoga). 

Sinfulness, on the other hand, is the violation of our dharma, of our 
inner law. Yet in the search for our true self we easily fall victim to illusion 
(maya). Not unlike a banknote that is just a piece of paper in appearance 
but has intrinsic value, our self can be looked at in two different ways: 1) 
deceptively, as the self which displays itself in a superficial and showy man- 
ner or 2) genuinely, as the self which transcends itself and thereby reveals 
its own meaning. Tagore illustrates the difference between the illusory self 
and the true self with the homely example of an oil lamp. As long as it 
greedily holds the oil in its grasp, its container, the lamp is useless. But when 
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lighted and freely sacrificing its oil, it reveals its real meaning and value. To 
be useful, teaches the metaphor, we must forget ourselves and serve others. 

To take advantage of all opportunities for self-gratification and self- 
aggrandizement is not self-fulfillment, nor is it freedom; for history demon- 
strates that those who indulged in licentious self-gratification and self-adora- 
tion lost their freedom. Truly great men have always been those who have 
lived the life of self-sacrifice and of social service. The lamp must give up its 
oil to the light and thus realize the purpose it had in accumulation, in hoard- 
ing. This voluntary giving up of ourselves is emancipation; it is the true 
freedom which the Rishis taught, and Buddha taught and, of course, Christ. 
Not ascetic self-abnegation, but the rejection of our undisciplined passions 
and aggressive hatreds. 

In this Vedantic-Buddhist-Christian sense, the extinction of selfishness 
rather than the pretentious inflation of the ego is the road to freedom. Seen 
positively, the extinction of selfishness is the function of Jove, which wishes 
for the social good and thus realizes the higher self. The state of Nirvana 
that Buddha preached, the attainment of the Kingdom of God that Christ 
preached, is through love and through love only. For love transcends the 
limits of the present and of the personal. It is on the side of the infinite. 
Everything else, writes Tagore in Sadhana, raises the question “why.” But 
when we say “I love” then there is no room for the “why”; it is the final 
answer in itself. Liberation is possible only through love. Only that which 
is done with love is done freely. Love is the positive form of freedom. Its 
opposite is compulsion and license. 

Tagore was convinced that excess abundance of earthly goods is likely to 
result in the loss of freedom and it was tis conviction that was responsible 
for his reservations against Western civilization. 

I am afraid that the present-day civilization of Europe [meaning the West] is 
imperceptibly extending the arid zone in its social life. The super-abundance of 
luxuries is smothering the soul of the home — home that is the very abode of love, 
tenderness and beneficence — a thing that is above all most essential for the healthy 
development of the human heart. 


Tagore strongly felt that there is such a thing as enslavement by one’s 
own possessions, and that material wealth may stand squarely in the way 
of both individual and cultural maturity. A simple metaphor of his eluci- 
dates this apparent paradox: “When a little girl’s life outgrows her doll, 
when she realizes that in every respect she is more than her doll — she 
throws it away. It is perfect misery to be kept bound up with things lesser 
than ourselves.” Man must realize that the soul is above things; he must out- 
grow his possessions through acts of deliberate renunciation. 
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It is quite clear that Tagore is no friend of soft, “progressive” education, 
which is progressive often only in name but regressive in results. Strong 
health, yes; we must keep the little machinery which houses the mind in 
good order. “Mens sana in corpore sans.” But character and mind are more 
important, and character and mind are carved and perfected not by a life 
of pleasure but by one of self-imposed discipline and service to our fellow 
men; for only by helping and understanding others can we fully develop 
and understand ourselves. The aim of true education is to rid ourselves of 
the fetters of our ignorance (avidya) which deceptively makes us “think 
that the ego is an end in itself.” This is the theory behind Tagore’s well- 
defined methods of education, which received world-wide attention in his 
time. 

Tagore’s purpose in opening a school for boys in 1902 in Bolpur, Bengal, 
is best expressed in his own words: 

I meant to banish luxury and to rear boys in robust simplicity .. . far away from 
city life... . 1 wanted to see the children grow with the plants . . . there would thus 
exist a harmony of growth between both. In the cities children do not see much of 


trees. They are confined within the walls. Walls do not grow. The dead weight of 
stones and bricks crush the natural buoyancy of child nature... .” 


No teacher in the Bolpur school was allowed to have more than ten students 
in one class. The diligent and gifted students received special privileges and 
consideration regardless of age. The classes were not rigidly fixed. A stu- 
dent who was advanced in English, for example, might have his English 
with the senior boys of the high school, and his mathematics with students 
in the first year. The older children were given responsibilities for the 
younger children. To harden the boys, they were made to run for miles on 
hot days, and were not allowed to dodge showers when it was cool. This 
Spartan training perfected the health of the Bolpur boys. They could com- 
pete with the best drilled boys in military academies. 

Inspired by Tagore’s living example and ethics, many older boys of the 
Bolpur school deprived themselves of the afternoon games and voluntarily 
took pains to do good to their depressed brothers and sisters. They would 
run to the neighboring villages, where primitive tribes lived in crudest super- 
stitious and pitiable unsanitary conditions. They would not hesitate to work 
hard like common coolies, even without pay, to build a cottage for the un- 
fortunate and poor. These young Hindu missionaries from Bolpur did not 
go around with an air of superiority, nor preach one form of religion or 
decry others, but they went about their tasks with a feeling of brotherhood 
and an unpretentious sense of equality. Emotionally disciplined and face to 





* Quoted in B. K. Roy, Rabindranath Tagore (New York, 1915), pp. 156ff. 
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face with the harsh realities of life, the young men trained in the Bolpur 
school were not afraid of taking the risk of being truly themselves and acting 
for the common good even though they might at times make enemies for 
themselves among the prejudiced and the ignorant. 


Ill 


As a middle-aged man, Tagore became convinced that education of the 
sort he proposed — education of individuals conscious of their moral and 
social responsibility — was the only sure remedy for the social ills of his time, 
not only in India but in the world at large. This conviction became so strong 
that he decided to retire from political activities to dedicate himself entirely 
to his school and literary work. Like Mahatma Gandhi, he insisted that he 
was a spiritual leader, not a politician. In fact, Tagore could have said of 
himself what Gandhi so aptly said of his own way of looking at politics: 
“If I seem to take part in politics it is only because politics today encircle 
us like the coils of a snake from which one cannot get out no matter how 
one tries. I wish to wrestle with the snake.... I am trying to introduce 
religion into politics.” 

Here again Tagore was in the best Indian tradition, a tradition inspired 
by India’s ancient sages and practiced in our age by Gandhi and Nehru. It 
is an insistence that social and political relations must conform to the stand- 
ards of ethics and humane decency. Even in his own country, however, Ta- 
gore found much to criticize. Political and economic ambitions often dis- 
tracted able men from fundamental tasks such as erasing caste barriers, 
reconciling Hindus and Moslems, uplifting the poor and helpless, and gen- 
erally liberating men’s minds and bodies from a host of self-made but un- 
necessary burdens. 

On the estate he had inherited from his father, Tagore proved himself 
a true friend of the Indian peasants whose simplicity of spirit and devotional 
idealism he dearly loved. He looked after the material needs of his farm- 
hands, and as he said of himself, administered “justice tempered with mercy.” 
To help them in sickness, he privately took uff the study of homeopathy and 
at any hour of the day or night would visit the sick and give medicine. 
Amidst the joys and sorrows of his peasants, Tagore so reorganized the 
estate and so influenced his staff with a healthy moral tone that corruption 
soon became a thing of the past. 

Throughout his mature life Tagore was a staunch advocate of a society 
formed and maintained to ameliorate the condition of men. But, though he 
always raised his voice for the unfortunate and poor, he would not have sup- 
ported a welfare state fostering a “let George do it” attitude. Tagore always 


’ “ 


believed in what he proudly described as India’s “early ideal of strenuous 
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self-realization.” He had little regard for the gaudily attired snob, but much 
preferred “a laborer toiling in the sun and rain, who has to submit a clear 
account of his work and has no breathing space to enjoy himself in playful 
frolic.” Man’s freedom, he said, is never in being saved trouble but it is the 
freedom to take trouble for the common good, which alone makes freedom 
meaningful and enjoyable. True, there is much evil in the world, and no life 
is lived without plenty of troubles and pains; but these scourges, as Tagore 
views them, are divine signboards to our perfection, lashes which arouse the 
inert. We should look upon pain as only the other side of joy, as pointers to 
a better future. Lecturing in London “On the Problem of Evil,” he once 
called pain “our true wealth as imperfect beings.” 

Tagore’s “socialism,” if the label fits at all, is not of the doctrinaire kind, 
but is permeated with profound moral idealism sharply contrasting with the 
self-righteous materialist version of modern socialism. While Lenin pro- 
claimed, “We repudiate all morality that is outside class conceptions,” Tagore 
pleaded for a socialism with moral fiber, one corroborated by the religious 
teachings of the sages of all races, one reflected by the warm wisdom of a 
sympathetic human heart: 

I do not exactly know whether the socialist’s demand . . . is possible or not. [ But 
to ridicule as] a dream the possibility of distributing the bare necessities of life 


amongst mankind [and to think] that some men are predestined to starve without 
any way out of it, is a cruel theory to say the least.* 


As to the methods to abolish poverty and promote social equality within 
a nation, Tagore’s ideas would hardly have differed from those Jawaharlal 
Nehru expressed in masterly fashion in a famous speech some years ago: 


Socialism can not be established through legislative measures, nor can you do it 
by applying a ceiling on income or merely by nationalization of industries. For the 
establishment of socialism or a welfare state, it is essential to produce the goods in 
abundance which will make socialism or the welfare of the people possible. Equal- 
ity of poverty is certainly not socialism. Nor would it be advisable to distribute 
poverty." 

Tagore seldom lost an opportunity to use his brilliant pen for criticizing 
pseudo-rationalism and materialism. He pointed a warning finger to the 
many variations of this deceitful philosophy and to the dire practical con- 
sequences of its applications in the modern world, such as the depreciation 
of the individual, the increased use of force, the justification of ruthless 
power over the masses, and the overemphasis on technical means at the ex- 
pense of basic human values. Tagore never tired of explaining that “har- 





® Quoted in Roy, op. cit., pp. 111-112. 


* Addressing the All-India Congress Committee at a meeting held in connection with the official 
resolution inaugurating the Second Five Year Plan. 
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mony can never be reached by compulsion”; that without freedom no valu- 
able creative efforts are possible, and that power is always tempted to sup- 
press free inquiry and criticism. In one age or culture it is the power of the 
church; in another it is the power of the state; in still another it is the 
power of organized wealth. In a democracy it may be a vociferous but ill- 
advised majority. 

Imbued with the spirit of India’s ageless books of wisdom, Tagore held 
that only the inner-directed man can be fully human, conscious of his social 
responsibilities, truly free and happy. Only the inner-directed, divinely in- 
spired man has dignity and respects that of others. Only such an individual 
can form the fundamental building stone of a genuinely free society. By 
contrast, the outer-directed robot and organization man, pressed and atom- 
ized in the mould of some kind of organizational collective, is the man who 
first is robbed of his personal identity, next becomes the man in a herd, soon 
the man of a mob, and is ultimately destined to be the dust on the boots of 
the mighty in a subhuman robot and ant-heap society. Irresponsible by de- 
finition, this kind of a man readily lends himself to the most atrocious col- 
lective crimes, as was so cruelly demonstrated in the Nazi state of recent 
memory with its concentration camps and gas chambers. 

By making the concept of the common good the supreme value for both 
the individual and society, Tagore determined the proper relations between 
the two and made it clear that individualism and collectivism can be equally 
inhuman, the former because it may ignore or exploit one’s fellowman, the 
latter because it crushes by making collectivity absolute. 

Tagore’s principle of the common good, which is identical with that of 
universal Christian brotherhood, leads naturally to an organic structure of 
state and society. In that structure every individual or group or political 
division finds its own proper place, its own specific tasks, and its own free 
sphere of action in an expanding network of cooperative mutuality. In this 
scheme of things the individual has morally and legally recognized the prin- 
ciple that he is not an end in himself, but that for the sake of his own self- 
realization he must serve the common good in the social order. The commu- 
nity, on the other hand, is obligated to respect the divinely set purpose of the 
individual in a sacred promise of giving him bodily protection and guar- 
anteeing his rightful freedoms including that of inquiry and criticism. 

Needless to say, such mutuality between the individual and his society 
depends primarily and ultimately on the respect for law. Tagore was quite 
correct in emphasizing that law is “the first step toward freedom, in fact 
the other side of it.” In other words, freedom and law are inseparable com- 
panions of a humane, a just, a truly good society. 
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In the moral framework suggested by Tagore not only the freedom of 
the individual is guaranteed, but also the healthy development of the social 
organs which link the nation and the individual, such as family, village, 
township, province, and state. In that pattern industrial and occupational 
groupings can freely function and in it there can be no disruptive dispute 
either as to the rightful place of private enterprise or of public controls. On 
every level of society and in every legitimate activity individuals are being 
protected from being uprooted and from falling under the merciless clutch 
of an overpowering collectivity including the most dangerous one of all, the 
omnipotent state. Two vital principles of social organization are implied 
here: First, it should be out of order for an upper-level social organ (the 
national government, for example), to arrogate to itself functions which can 
be performed more properly and efficiently by a basic-level organization (a 
municipality or private group, for instance). Second, and conversely, no 
lower level of social organization should have the right to decide problems 
which by their very nature cannot be adequately solved except by an upper- 
level, wider-circle community. 


IV 


Tagore taught his readers and disciples that above all nations stands 
humanity. He believed in the unity of the human race, a unity enlivened 


and enriched by natural diversity. He felt that cooperation and cross-fertili- 
zation of mankind’s diverse elements — racial, cultural, religious —is ab- 
solutely essential for the wholesome and complete development of our kind. 
“As the mission of the rose,” he wrote, “lies in the unfolding of the petals 
which implies distinctness, so the rose of humanity is perfect only when 
the diverse races and nations have developed their distinct characteristics to 
perfection; yet all remain attached to the stem of humanity by the bond 
of brotherhood.” That is why Tagore believed that East and West have their 
special lives to live, and their special missions to fulfill, but that their final 
goal is the same. This theme was the dominant note in his address at a 
great banquet in London, where the great minds of England and Ireland 
gathered to welcome him. On that occasion he said: 

I have learned that, though our tongues are different and our habits dissimilar, 
at the bottom our hearts are one. The monsoon clouds, generated on the banks of 
the Nile, fertilize the far-distant shores of the Ganges; ideas may have to cross from 
East to Western shores to find a welcome in men’s hearts and fulfill their promise. 
East is East and West is West — God forbid that it should be otherwise — but the 
twain must meet in amity, peace and mutual understanding; their meeting will be 


all the more fruitful because of their differences; it must lead both to holy wedlock 
before the common altar of humanity. 
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The towering greatness of Rabindranath Tagore may be measured by 
the fact that he did not see irreconcilable opposites where less understanding 
mortals saw only incompatibles. Tagore was able to reconcile individualism 
and socialism, and he was equally capable of making nationalism and inter- 
nationalism appear not only compatible but mutually indispensable to each 
other. This is no denial that Tagore was a nationalist. A great patriot, he 
dedicated a large portion of his work exclusively to India, to the cause of 
its independence and progress. Yet Tagore never indulged in the chauvin- 
ism which historically characterizes totalitarian states and is a frequent cause 
of national self-destruction. On the contrary, Tagore courageously attacked 
the “false” nationalist, who, he says, always looks suspiciously outside and in 
the process forgets to take cognizance of the internal causes which give rise 
to social and political disease. “If the inside is not healthy,” Tagore ex- 
plained, “it will breed disease no matter how pure the outside may be. . . . 
But I agree with you when you want to rely on yourself for reforms, both 
internal and external.” 

It is rare indeed to find any suggestions of anger or hatred for anybody 
in the world in Tagore’s patriotic poems, which radiate love, encouragement, 
and humility. “Let the promises and hopes, the deeds arid words of my 
country be true, my God,” reads one of his verses. “Keep watch, India,” he 
sings in another, “Come with thy treasure of contentment, the sword of 
fortitude and meekness crowning thy forehead.” In the concluding sentences 
of his splendid essay on “The Situation and the Description,” he writes 
passionately: “I will never accept that we have no hope but in the begging 
bowl. I have faith in my country. I respect self-help.” 

Looking forward to the day when India would be free, Tagore spoke 
out in words of flame against Western imperialism. Had Communist im- 
perialism existed in his time he would have condemned it too. Tagore did 
not quarrel with anybody in particular; his argument was with predatory 
power as a general evil, as a cancer of the human soul, a dangerous social 
disease which ultimately brings death to the afflicted exploiters themselves. 
He pours out his wrath in colorful language on 

The hungry self of the Nation... [that] 
Has made the world its food 

And licking it crunching it, and 
Swallowing it in big morsels, 

It swells and swells 

Til in the midst of its unholy feast 
Descends the sudden shaft of heaven — 
Piercing its heart of grossness.° 





5 “The Sunset of the Century,” in Nationalism, pp. 133 ff. 
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Tagore saw the shadows of disaster long before it had engulfed the 
globe. In a poem written on the very last day of the nineteenth century he 
all but predicted the world wars of the first half of the twentieth century. 
He prophesied that if the great powers continued on their slippery path to 
ruthless power, they would precipitate the world into catastrophe and cause 
an “ultimate crash of death.” “Civilization, ” he exclaimed emphatically, 
“can never sustain itself upon cannibalism in any form; it must be judged 
and priced not by the amount of power it has developed, but by how much 
it has evolved and given expression, by its laws and institutions to the love 
of humanity . . . how far it recognizes man more as a spirit than a machine.” 
He warned that whenever some ancient civilization fell into decay and died, 
it was due to causes which produced callousness of heart, cheapening of 
man’s worth, reduction of the people to an instrument of power, and to 
the imposition of slavery on weaker races. 

Tagore denounced in no uncertain terms the Western nationalism of 
his day because it harbored, in his view, the germs of “competitive conflict” 
and “lacked the basis of social cooperation.” Yet he never lost hope that 
the differences between East and West would be ultimately bridged. To his 
last breath Tagore retained supreme faith that social harmony and world 
peace would finally be reached by the path of cultural conciliation between 
the Orient and the Occident and that the realization of the fundamental 
unity of the human race would thus be consummated. 

He believed that mankind could save itself from destruction only by a 
return to the spiritual values which are basic to all religions and that to 
India, home of both Hinduism and Buddhism, belonged the mission to lead 
this religious revival which would reawaken Asia and the West and, in the 
same process, reform India itself. 

Although this message, like that of Swami Vivekananda, singled out 
India as spiritual teacher to the world, Tagore never ceased reminding his 
country men that they had much to learn from the West’s down-to-earthness, 
vitality, and dedicated search for truth. The poet admitted that too much 
meditation and metaphysical speculation had ruined India while he recog- 
nized, on the other hand, that too much materialism was the undoing of 
the nations of the West. But by the same token, he felt that just because of 
their different and supplementary natures, harmony between East and West 
would bring real and lasting progress to all men. 

By elucidating ideas of life different from those of the West, Tagore has 
presented the West with a challenge to its ways and aspirations. At the same 
time he has reminded the West of its own deepest sources of inspiration. 
The best men in India and the West have always been fighters in a common 
cause for the same ageless ideals — ideals modern men need to revive to 
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lift a new and better world out of the ashes of the old, a world, to use Ta- 
gore’s words, “Where the Mind Is without Fear”: 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow 
domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening thought 
and action — 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake.® 





“One of the hundred-odd poems which comprise the Nobel prize-winning volume Gitanjali 
(Hymns of Worship). (From Collected Poems and Plays of Rabindranath Tagore, p. 16.) 





by CHARLES FENTON 


A Note on American Expatriation 


MERICAN LITERARY AND ARTISTIC EXPATRIATION continues to be re- 

garded by many students and some scholars as primarily a phe- 

nomenon of the 1920’s, despite the contrary evidence of a number 
of nineteenth century American careers, and despite too the notable refuta- 
tions by such historians as Van Wyck Brooks. Even in the period between 
the end of the Civil War and the outbreak of the European war in 1914—a 
period primarily and rightly associated with native schools of regionalism 
and social reform —even during these decades a significant number of 
American writers, painters, sculptors, and musicians continued the tradition 
of expatriation which had begun, after all, as early as the eighteenth century. 

Those American men of letters who remained immune to expatriation 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries did so, on the whole, 
because of one or several of the same cluster of motives which permitted a 
similar group of younger writers and artists to resist separation during the 
1920’s. They stayed in America because of timidity, or lack of opportunity 
to leave, or because of the absence at home of rigorous professional competi- 
tion; they stayed because of the necessity to be near their markets and in 
the public eye, or from a genuine sense of identification with and need for 
the American scene, or, in many cases, because of a thoroughly sincere patri- 
otism. There were many, however, and far more than has sometimes been 
recognized, for whom neither the compensations nor the restrictions were 
sufficient. 

Some of them did no more than make frequent pilgrimages eastward — 
annually if they could afford it—in what was after all the tradition not 
only of literary New England and the patrician South but also of affluent 
Americans of any region or profession. Part of Abbott Lawrence Lowell’s 
national lustre at the beginning of the new century came not only from his 
presidency of Harvard but also from the fact that, as his biographer noted 
admiringly, as a result of “repeated visits . .. he knew England and English- 
men almost as well as his own country and countrymen.” ' 





With deep regret we report the recent death of Charles Fenton, here appearing in WHR for the 
second time (cf. “Theodore Roosevelt as an American Man of Letters,” Autumn, 1959). Formerly on the 
staff of the English Department at Duke University, he was author of The Apprenticeship of Ernest 
Hemingway, Stephen Vincent Benet: The Life and Times of an American Man of Letters, and editor of 
The Best Short Stories of World War II. 


"Henry A. Yeomans, Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 1856-1943 (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), vii. 
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The American men of letters, like the average American tourist who 
received gratefully the same condescending flattery aboard a Cunarder, 
found it pleasant to be able to say that, as Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
could, they were “still always taken for English by Englishmen.” Like Hig- 
ginson too, however, the same American during this period was apt to be 
offended by those countrymen who preferred expatriation to domestication. 
Higginson was startled in his travels to flush a number of fellow members 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters who were at the very least 
semi-permanent residents abroad. He discovered that Moncure Conway had 
been living in London for almost a decade in comfort and without visible 
signs of guilt; when he arranged to meet Conway at Mrs. William Rossetti’s 
he reported that “the American delegation” whom he encountered there 
“was not to my taste.” * 

Higginson’s displeasure was mild compared to Hamlin Garland’s when 
the latter first met Bret Harte in a London club in 1899. Garland could 
only gawk at the spats and monocle while he was being introduced. A visit 
to Harte’s flat at Lancaster Gate was equally distressing. Garland observed 
that Harte, though wearing the same suit with the same fancy vest as on 
the previous day, had become so anglophile as to have changed “to a dif- 
ferent tie.” In the four volumes of Garland’s autobiographies there is quite 
literally no moment of greater shock than when he recorded his impressions 
of this stepson of the Far West who had succumbed to expatriation. 

His whole appearance was that of an elderly fop whose life had been one of self- 
indulgent ease. His eyes were clouded with yellow, and beneath them the skin was 
puffed and wrinkled. Although affable and polite he looked and spoke like a 


burned-out London sport. I was saddened by this decay of a brilliant and powerful 
novelist.® 


Garland’s instinctive conclusion was that the decay was a direct corol- 
lary of expatriation. Suddenly his instinct was poignantly confirmed. “Then 
raising his glance he dropped his eyeglass and his English accent at the 
same moment and said, “Tell me about Howells. Tell me of Tom Aldrich 
and all the rest of the boys.’” At the end of the visit Harte walked down 
the steps and out to the sidewalk with his visitor —an American trait, 
though Garland did not notice this — and, “still talking,” he held his coun- 
tryman by the arm, questioning Garland about other colleagues, about 
“Alden and Stedman and Warner.” 

Shaken by the encounter, Garland wrote off as what he called “ex-patri- 
ots” the numerous American literary men he had met in England and 
France. He regretted the foreign charms which “held [them] year after 
year in the capitals of Europe,” and as he sailed westward toward home he 





* Letters and Journals of Thomas Wentworth Higginson, ed. Mary Thacher Higginson (Boston, 
1921), pp. 301, 287. 


* Hamlin Garland, Roadside Meetings (New York, 1930), pp. 447-448. 
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concluded that “safety lay in flight.” * An equally significant minority of 
Garland’s peers, however, were as strongly convinced that professional 
safety was anywhere but America. 

Even those who protested their Americanism most loudly were in 
reality always conscious of the staggering weight of their colonialism. ‘The 
more they shrank from expatriation, hoping to immunize themselves 
through some native virus, the more conscious they were of that shadow 
which lessened their own status. “In 1899,” Garland confessed, “we of New 
York and Boston still looked away to London and Paris for that high dis- 
tinction which only the master artists and historians of the mother countries 
could confer.” ° 

A large percentage of the initial membership of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters in 1898, for example —F. Marion Crawford, Arthur 
Bird, Henry B. Fuller, Edgar Fawcett, Henry James, Gari Melchers, Ed- 
ward Simmons, Henry Harland, Edwin Abbey, Walter Gay, Elihu Vedder, 
Sargent, Pennell, Conway, Thomas Sergeant Perry — spent long periods of 
generally fruitful residence abroad. Many of those whom necessity had 
repatriated now felt themselves imprisoned in a remote garrison, like 
Charles Warren Stoddard complaining bitterly of the Washington damp- 
ness and his overheated apartment, or Henry Adams in the restless wander- 
ing of his last years. “Do you recognize your own country any more?” 


Charles Eliot Norton asked Howells in 1902. “I feel myself a stranger, an 


»6 


exile in my own home. 

The lesser ones made brief, shrill raids upon their native land, enraging 
their colleagues by their posturing. When Henry Harland attended a din- 
ner for American writers and artists in New York in 1904 his accent re- 
minded his countrymen of the caricature Englishman of a Broadway com- 
edy. “He is completely expatriated now,” Garland wrote in his diary, “and 
unpleasantly aggressive in his defense of England and English ways.” * 
Larger talents such as Henry James were troubled by the dilemma, endlessly 
weighing the alternatives and analyzing their situations. 

“If I were to live my life over again,” James told Garland in 1899, “I 
would be an American. I would steep myself in America, I would know no 
other land.” Garland had to strain to hear the low, somber voice.® 

The loss to America in artistic vigor, as Van Wyck Brooks later 
charged, was immense, “minds about which our intellectual life could have 
rallied to its infinite advantage, as it always does when born leaders are in 





* Ibid., pp. 473-474. 
5 Ibid., p. 416. 


*Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, ed. Sara Norton and M. A. DeWolfe Howe (Boston, 1913), 
II, 321. 


* Hamlin Garland, Companions on the Trail (New York, 1931), pp. 212-213. 
* Roadside Meetings, p. 461. 
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the field.” ® Brooks’ dismay, an integral part of the memorable dialectic of 
American letters which he was developing, recognized but did not stress the 
value and necessity of expatriation. There was profit to such major talents 
as James and Sargent of a kind that simply was not available at home. The 
loss of such negligible gifts as Fawcett’s and Henry Harland’s and Walter 
Gay’s was not disastrous; it is more than likely that their development 
would have been additionally perverse had they remained at home. 

Many of the artists of moderate capacity, on the other hand, had careers 
as expatriates which would have been impossible under native circum- 
stances. Edwin Abbey, who lived in England from 1878 until his death in 
1911, was elected to the Royal Academy in the same year (1898) that he was 
chosen in the United States for the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
Three years later Edward VII named him the Coronation painter. Gari 
Melchers, who became the Court artist at Weimar, maintained despite a 
long expatriation a healthy perspective on the utility of Europe to an Ameri- 
can career. He returned to the United States in good spirits when the utility 
seemed to him exhausted. 

“There is nothing so dead as the Diisseldorf school,” he said cheerfully 
just before World War I, “unless it may well be Munich. Rome is dead 
enough and Paris is on the way.” *° 

Melchers was exceptional in his stability. The more characteristic mood 
of the American writer or artist during the first decade of the century was 
likely to be an extreme one, either the narrow Americanism of such as 
Hamlin Garland or the belittling wrath of an Edward Simmons. “The taste 
of a whole community,” Simmons declared after his repatriation, “is the 
dead level of mediocrity, and a proof of the scant attention paid to art in 
America is the place given it in the newspapers — before the fashions and 
after the dog fights.” *' 

Whether or not they became expatriates they were deeply sensitive to 
and permanently affected by the older societies. To this degree they were a 
generation in flight, in a more complete way than that literary generation 
of the 1920s which has been conventionally presented as the expatriate 
group. The ideal haven which Thomas Sergeant Perry visualized in 1900, 
from his Boston residence, is a revealing indication of what can be called 
the indirect expatriation of this generation of American men of letters. He 
was writing from Beacon Hill, so he was not an expatriate in any physical 
sense, but his idiom was British and his landscape French. Only the source 
of his discontent was American. 





° Van Wyck Brooks, Letters and Leadership (New York, 1918), p. 17. 


” Commemorative Tributes of The American Academy of Arts and Letters, 1905-41 (New York, 
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Perry wrote in September 1900: 
Upon my word, the evil nature of man seems to be his chief claim to distinction, 
and it appears to grow more rampant every day. I should like to have a semi-rural 
corner ... within easy reach of, say, Paris, at any rate some vast city with huge 
libraries and many pictures, new and old, with lots of theatres and concert rooms. 


In the other direction there must be good roads leading to picturesque towns and 
ruins and cathedrals." i 


Whether they festered at home like Perry, or worked profitably in 
American colonies abroad, like Millet and Sargent and Abbey and Alfred 
Parsons in England, or withdrew to a French chateau like Walter Gay, they 
were oppressed by their native soil. Hamlin Garland, investigating the phe- 
nomenon in 1899, was saddened by the range of expatriation. “Our musi- 
cians were still seeking honor in Germany and Italy, our playwrights hop- 
ing for a production in the Strand, and our sculptors crowding the doors of 
the spring salon in Paris.” ** On a trip to Venice they might encounter, 
as William Ellsworth did in 1902, a gondolier who reserved his vessel for 
the annual visits of the novelist F. Hopkinson Smith. 

There were members of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
Childe Hassam declared, who “spent so many years in Europe, going 
there early for the supposed advantages of the schools, that they are almost 
accounted Europeans.” When Melchers was elected to the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters in 1916, the New York Times grumbled that he 
was “better known abroad than in this country.” ** Some who did their 
work in this country nevertheless retreated eastward to die, Cass Gilbert in 
England in 1934, the sculptor Paul Bartlett in Paris in 1925. 

“There have been three great events in my life,” Walter Gay said once, 
“going West in 1872 at the age of sixteen, going to Paris in 1876, and my 
marriage to Matilda Travers in 1889.”'° The third great event was as dis- 
tinctly related as the second to Gay’s sixty years of expatriation, since his 
wife’s kinship to the House of Morgan made possible the chateau in the 
country and the town house in Paris. Even the Academy funeral tributes, 
normally so florid and intimate, grew lame under the weight of expatria- 
tion. John Van Dyke, though like all the Van Dykes almost a professional 
acquaintance of the celebrated, wrote in 1923: 


I cannot speak of [Elihu] Vedder as a friend or companion because I knew him 
only as a casual acquaintance. Once or twice I met him in Rome, but we got no 
further than passing the time of day. . .. Nor can I speak about him as an Academi- 








* John T. Morse, Jr., Thomas Sergeant Perry: A Memoir (Boston, 1929), pp. 106-107. 
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cian. He was elected a member of the Academy in 1908 but during his fifteen years 
of membership he lived in Italy and took no active part in the proceedings of the 
body. Still it was a satisfaction to know that his name was on the rolls.”® 


Only the exceptional among them were above “that higher distinction” 
of approval which Garland had seen as reserved to English fiat. “Howells 
and Clemens had less reason for this feeling than any of our leading writ- 
ers,” Garland reflected, “but even they were glad of the good opinion of 
England. A degree at Oxford meant something like a patent of nobility 
even to these powerful chieftains in Western fiction.” ** Such a similarly 
substantial artist as Saint-Gaudens, though he remained bedeviled by Boston 
till the end, was liberated from expatriation by a Paris visit in 1898. Saint- 
Gaudens wrote to Will Low: 

Coming here has been a wonderful experience, surprising in many respects, one of 
them being to find how much of an American I am. I always thought I was a kind 
of a cosmopolitan, gelatinous fish that belonged here, there, and anywhere. “Pas du 


tout,” | belong in America, that is my home, that is where I want to be and to re- 
say 28 
main. 


Even Saint-Gaudens, however, had quite evidently employed the illu- 
sion of his cosmopolitanism to bolster what most of his generation thought 
of as the artistic diminishment which accompanied their Americanism. 
“Will he ever overcome this disease,” Thomas Sullivan speculated about 


Charles Warren Stoddard, “which, if not indolence, is indifference carried 
to the point of mental paralysis in all for which his talents seem to fit 
him?” *® Damaging as their own expatriation may have occasionally 
seemed to themselves, as to Henry James, or to others, like Garland, the 
most persuasive picture is neither of the decayed Harte, who fled, nor the 
commonplace Robert Underwood Johnson, who remained, but of such 
major talents as Henry Adams and William Vaughn Moody, stubbornly 
American and increasingly apart from America. Garland said of Moody, 
whom he studied morbidly at meetings of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters in New York, 


He grew more taciturn, more introspective each year. At luncheons, even when 
guest of honor, he sat in silence, almost oriental in his abstracted calm, his bearded 
face a mask, his eyes, roving from face to face, with no more expression of interest 
than the lens of a camera. He was neither unfriendly nor contemptuous, he merely 
withdrew — a ruminating Buddha, concerned with space outside of time.”° 





Tributes, p. 143. 
" Roadside Meetings, p. 416. 


"The Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, ed. Homer Saint-Gaudens (New York, 1913), 
II, 340. 


” Passages from the Journal of Thomas Russell Sullivan, 1891-1903 (Boston, 1917), p. 89. 
» Companions on the Trail, p. 94. 
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By mid-century, when the necessities of literary chauvinism have been sat- 
isfied by the achievement of Faulkner and Hemingway and O'Neill and 
Frost, the wounds of the first decade’s expatriates no longer seem as dam- 
aging as they did to Brooks in 1918. There were worse things than expatria- 
tion for an American man of letters at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, as Moody’s withdrawal and Garland’s increasing bigotry indicated. 


The Cliff 


Robert Stanton 


Muted by afternoon, the rocks are dim 

And hollow-shadowed; softly they invite 

The long plunge into darkness, past the rim 

Of stony earth intolerably bright. 

The mindless cliff is cunning, for the mind 

Longs for the ignorant dark, the reason tires 

Of reason, tires of sight, longs to be blind; 

That well of darkness waits, that drowns all fires. 
But cliffs turn in the night, and like dawn’s gull, 
Light circles down on white wings to its prey. 


Darkness will shrink into the broken skull, 


The blind smile wither in the heat of day. 


Shadow and space are not the bourne they seem; 


The dark home is the grave’s long dream. 


Seattle, Washington 





Humpies Spawning 


Joan Swift 


I threw a stone to scare up fish 

From the frothed current where it ran 
Over smooth rocks. Beneath my toss 
And the fretful water, humpies pushed 
Like old machines, rotting, brown, 


Tangled in weeds and a genesis. 


Yet three responded to my splash, 
Forgot for a second the lure of eggs 

And showed the air the grotesque humps 
Fresh water makes, their seasick dash 
For safety among coves and snags 


Told half in sunlight, half in a glimpse 


Of foam. I saw her then. If salmon 
Sleep, she slept a yard away, 

So still she was all camouflage. 

Only a gill moved. Each fin 

Was a windless leaf. Her bright grisaille 


Instinct had made a tan montage: 


Slow dying on her silver back. 

Whether the current stirred, or I, 

Or the weight of eggs within, her dream 
Turned urgency. A spasm shook 
Rainbows to light; quick as fry 


She fled, with a long, long way to swim. 


Edmonds, Washington 





by GEORGE BLUESTONE 


The Changing Cowboy: 
From Dime Novel to Dollar Film 


HE PROGRESSION from dime novel to dollar Western is a progression 

from innocence to experience, a gradual erosion of the simplistic 

myth toward complexity and ambiguity. If the cowboy hero of the 
dime novel has relevance to the America of the open range, the new hero 
of the serious Western has something to say to us. 

In recent years, thanks to Merle Curti, Henry Nash Smith, Marshall 
Fishwick and others who have had the courage to assault formidable col- 
lections of dime novels, we have begun to see the cowboy in clearer outline. 
From 1860, when Erastus Beadle unleashed his torrential series of orange- 
backed books, to 1902, when Owen Wister published The Virginian, we can 
trace the emergence of the cowboy and his cousins — the sheriff, the outlaw, 
and the hired gun. Looking back to Leatherstocking, we see his origins in 
the hunters, trappers and woodsmen of earlier paper backs. By the time 
Edward Ellis published Seth Jones in 1860, and Edward Wheeler began his 
Deadwood Dick series in the 1870s, the main conventions, iron-clad and 
fixed, had been prepared for dime-novel cowboys like Prentiss Ingraham’s 
Buck Taylor, Ned Buntline’s Buffalo Bill, and Edward O’Reilly’s Pecos Bill 
as late as 1923. The development of the open range in the 1870s merely 
offered a new and substantial setting, as well as a new and attractive figure 
in the personage of the rancher. Combining the myth of the paradisiac 
garden with the practicality of the industrial baron, the pastoral, half-no- 
madic cowboy became a perfect hero for repressed urban readers. The ter- 
minal point of all those Texas cattle, after all, was the old Chicago slaughter 
house. 

Qualifications must be attended to, of course. Smith tells us that the 
cowboy in literature has little to do with cattle at first. Rather, “The pro- 
fessional duty of the Beadle cowboys is to fight Indians, Mexicans and out- 
laws.” And we are reminded that as late as 1881, the pejorative connota- 
tions of the term “Cowboy” were still operative. Chester A. Arthur’s First 
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Annual Message to Congress mentions a disturbance of public tranquility by 
a band of “Armed desperadoes known as ‘Cowboys,’ probably numbering 
from fifty to one hundred men,” who had for months been committing acts 
of lawlessness in the Territory of Arizona across the border into Mexico. 
But in the main we can observe the hardening of the cowboy’s legendary 
arteries, the disparity, from the beginning, between his actual life as de- 
scribed in Douglas Branch’s The Cowboy and His Interpreters, and his fic- 
tional life as described, say, in Ned Buntline’s vigorous, machine-made 
stories. Fishwick’s summary of the cowboy ethic, “Everyone knows what he 
is supposed to do, and does it,” is merely a restatement of an earlier prescrip- 
tion by the editor of Ranch Romances: “We aim,” he said, “to lead our 
readers away from the complexities of civilization into a world of simple 
feeling and direct emotion.” As a summary statement, it is accurate enough. 

Since the dime novel Western, with few exceptions, has existed as a 
subliterary form, refusing to submit to serious criticism, we have been 
driven back to cultural and psychological analysis. To make the cowboy 
comprehensible at all, we speak of him as an extra-literary figure, as a public 
dream, more interesting to anthropology than to fiction. Tristram P. Coffin 
has connected this public image to the pressures of historical development 
in the last half of the nineteenth century. The cowboy, Coffin writes, “is a 
direct result of the combined forces of western local color and nationalism 
on one side and the urge toward individual law and violence on the other.” 
Hence he sees the cowboy not only as a representative of the natural or com- 
mon man derived from Rousseau, but also as a figure of menace, at times 
indistinguishable from his bad man quarry (the sinner who constitutes a 
law unto himself), a figure looking back to Robespierre and ahead to 
Mickey Spillane. 

In general, however, we have been willing to subscribe to the more 
benevolent face of the public dream. Speaking for the present generation of 
cultural historians, Smith points out that the dime novel, in spite of its sub- 
literary status, “tends to become an objectified mass dream like the moving 
pictures, the soap operas, or the comic books that are the present-day equiva- 
lents of the Beadle stories... . It is the presumably close fidelity of the 
Beadle stories to the dream life of a vast inarticulate public that renders 
them valuable to the social historian and the historian of ideas.” Factual 
tales about real cowboys, coupled with the shrewd chicanery of an Ingra- 
ham or a Buntline, who knew how to parlay a good thing into a vast and 
lucrative market, were enough to hurl the cowboy, full-bodied and irrefrang- 
ible, into the twentieth century. It only remained for Zane Grey, Max 
Brand and Ernest Haycox to finish the job. The cowboy appears with such 
force that the momentum has carried him right down to the nearest tele- 
vision set. 
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The cowboy myth was, of course, made to order for motion pictures. 
And just as the movies, once they discovered narrative and editing, took 
over melodrama and stage spectacle, as Nicholas Vardac has shown us, so 
they appropriated the cowboy story virtually intact. The style could be 
easily transferred to a medium where objects assume the efficacy of actors, 
and where movement becomes expressive form. The appropriate settings, 
the horses, the mountains and mesas and rivers were readily supplied by 
America’s natural terrain. The melodramatic conventions were all there: 
the aristocratic hero in rustic disguise, a hero who is never defeated by the 
ravages of nature or of man; the black craftiness of the bad men; the rescue 
of Anglo-Saxon damsels in distress; the assumption of Aryan superiority 
for the hero, and of manifest destiny for the nation; the covert racism; the 
suspicion of Easterners and foreigners alike; the studious sexlessness coupled 
with an excess of violence; the cool professionalism which operates best with 
a maximum of mobility burdened by a minimum of thought. All these 
were fixed before the cowboy ever appeared on the screen. All the actor had 
to do was don the proper costume, mount the proper horse, and he was 
ready to head for the nearest hills. 

With the emergence of William S. Hart, however, the movie cowboy 
becomes a slightly ambiguous figure. His fictional life becomes so merged 
with his private life that his sense of reality becomes fuzzy and blurred. 
The actor becomes a poseur in real life, and the imaginary cowboy is pre- 
sented realistically. Where the dime novel cowboy, to support claims to 
authenticity, frequently took off from a real life model, the movie cowboy 
took off from a real life actor who was expected to appear as resourceful 
and taciturn as his filmic counterpart. William Hart, like William Cody be- 
fore him, becomes a painful case of nature imitating art. It is true that Hart 
brought a kind of grainy realism to the Western, that he avoided silk shirts 
and immaculate horses, that his celebrated steely eyes and rock-like jaw 
transmitted a sort of photographic honesty, indicating that life in the West 
was serious, hard, and above all strictly virtuous. But that he was telling 
anything but the truth about the West never seems to have occurred to 
Hart. If the surfaces were right, then the psychology was, too, an illusion 
which Hollywood has been at pains to foster right down to the present day. 

After Hart, Tom Mix and Hoot Gibson, the portrait of the cowboy 
splits in two. The first image floods the juvenile market with a milky, 
bland, commercially stylized cowboy who reverts to the type of Deadwood 
Dick and Buck Taylor, who becomes more concerned with fighting outlaws 
than with raising cattle. This cowboy is a singer who slings his guitar along 
with his six-shooter, appears at rodeos and on cereal packages, assumes a 
foppish kind of dress, and rides a horse named Trigger who is more tricky 
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than fierce. Today, Roy Rogers, Gene Autry and Hopalong Cassidy firmly 
dominate this juvenile market. 

The second image, on the other hand, looks ahead to that curious coin- 
age of television, the “Adult” Western. The term itself is a tacit admission 
that the cowboy formula, or at least what it has become, can no longer be 
taken seriously by sophisticated grown-ups, who, having abandoned the 
farm and the small town, now inhabit those bleak, bright, and penny- 
matching suburbs. To a generation that has suffered a major depression 
and one or two major wars, the milkweed cowboy is bound to seem foolish 
and even absurd. 

The direction of the serious Western, however, is a different story, and 
one that deserves our critical attention. Even today, The Ox-Bow Incident, 
the first important film in this Western cycle after John Ford’s Stagecoach, 
can create the shock of novelty. Though frequently revived, it has never 
been a financial success, but it has, at least, been accorded the rare privilege 
of a succes d’estime which has influenced all subsequent experimentation. It 
is easy to see why. By questioning the root-relationship between lynching 
and the law, and incidentally, the relationship between illusion and reality, 
The Ox-Bow prepared the way for similar deviations from hitherto air-tight 
formulas. One by one, almost every convention that had been hardened 
through one hundred years of accretion, has been challenged, questioned 
ind strangely varied. 

In The Big Country we see a blatant sadism behind the rationalizations 
of courage and honor. We see an increasing ambiguity in the claims of 
good and evil. In The Fastest Gun Alive and Johnny Concho we see fear 
and cowardice behind the smooth style of the central character. It is true, in 
these instances, that the Westerner ultimately finds his courage and becomes 
a killer of men, usually bad men, but sometimes good men, too — but to an 
earlier generation even the possibility of a coward-hero would have been 
unthinkable. In Red River and The Yellow Sky we see a total disenchant- 
ment with the glamor of Western living. A cattle drive is pictured as an 
ordeal, a hardship, a lonely and sometimes desperate fight against grieving 
plains, gorging rivers, blistering heat and gagging dust. And when, in The 
Yellow Sky, Anne Baxter snarls at Gregory Peck, “You stink — worse than 
Apaches,” the olfactory detail has the stunning sting of the actual. In High 
Noon we see a social framework which ultimately betrays the hero, again 
reminiscent of The Ox-Bow. It is significant, I think, that one can no 
longer discuss the cowboy without discussing his social perimeter — his 
women, his handymen, his sheriffs, his judges, his tradesmen. 

In many of these Westerns we see a kind of complex dialogue between 
innocence and experience. In Red River and The Tin Star the young novices, 
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possessing more courage than skill, must be taught that courage without 
skill is not only foolhardy but dangerous. The novice must be taught that 
the style of the hero, his uncanny rightness, his instinctive professionalism, 
must be learned, slowly, painfully — but learned. Heroes do not spring full- 
grown from Minerva’s ear. Along with moral complexity, the notion of 
process and the hardship of responsibility has invaded the Western. It will 
never be easy again. 

In The Tin Star and The Gunfighter we see a hero who is tired, ex- 
hausted, grimly determined to exist without the gratuitous violence of old- 
fashioned heroics. In The Tin Star Henry Fonda is a bounty hunter, a com- 
plete cynic about human motivations. This is a total reversal of the old 
chivalric code. The bounty hunter is a professional who uses his skill not 
to rescue the virtuous, or even to do the good, gratuitously, but simply to 
make a living. This completely frank mercenary somehow manages to en- 
gage our sympathies, however, probably because of his frankness and his 
honest disenchantment. Clearly the mood is closer to our own. 

In The Gunfighter, one of the best and most neglected of the post-war 
Westerns, Gregory Peck is an ex-outlaw who is trying to live down his. past 
as a skillful killer of men. His stark old hat and grim moustache attest to 
his utter abnegation. When a young killer insists on challenging him, in 
the time-honored tradition of the gun duel, and is bitterly refused, the youth 
resorts to the coward’s trick of shooting Jimmie Ringo in the back. When 
the gunfighter’s friend wants to retaliate, Ringo restrains him. Now the 
punk will be hounded by every trigger-happy kid in the West who is out to 
test the mettle of Jimmie Ringo’s killer. “Let him live —let him find out 
what it’s like —” Ringo says before he dies, a death from exhaustion more 
than from defeat. It is a startling indictment of the Western myth, indi- 
cating a growing concern with violence, a concern that borders on outright 
pacifism. It is true that in these films the pacifist hero must still learn, how- 
ever reluctantly, the necessity of violence in a world he never made, but that 
the question has been posed at all indicates the distance we have come in 
revising the conventions. In George Stevens’ Shane a good part of our 
response is due to the ending, where the boy is seen calling to his hero, who 
has meanwhile disappeared, as in a dream, among those blue mysterious 
hills. It is as if the duel between the black villain and the noble wanderer, 
repeated through a century of variations, has been after all the figment of 
a child’s imagination. 

Finally, in The Lefthanded Gun, produced by Fred Coe and directed by 
Arthur Penn from a script by Gore Vidal, so many of these alien strains 
converge that we get a weird amalgam, an almost surrealist, avant-garde, 
high brow kind of movie, in which Billy the Kid is merely the occasion for 
a bitter indictment of all our stock conventions. Instead of an aristocrat 
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masquerading as a hunter, we have the intellectual assuming the persona of 
the cowboy. The thin veneer of myth and psychoanalysis which has nosed 
around these Westerns in the past few years, turning pistols into phalluses, 
brushes rather deeply here. Paul Newman as Billy the Kid is at once a vic- 
tim, a hero, a hipster of the Beat Generation, a repressed or actual homo- 
sexual, and a suffering Christ. He is allowed to do what no pre-war West- 
erner was ever allowed to do—i.e., virtually to commit suicide. ‘The sym- 
bolism is quite explicit. Newman’s face several times breaks into lines of 
anguish and suffering, wholly inconsistent with the conventional mask of 
repose, reserve and self-confidence. And at least twice, instead of giving 
himself up in the immemorial, vertical gesture of surrender, he yields with 
his arms horizontal, the classic gesture of the crucifixion. The conscious 
artiness of the film, derived from the intimate drama of television, the 
“method” of Actors Studio, and a strident Southern literary symbolism 
(Catherine wheels, burning, tiny flutes) produces a strange effect, like 
superimposing negatives of Freud and Natty Bumppo. It reveals the sly 
excursions of the intellectual, trapped in the journey-work of the mass 
media, scorning his own dilemma. 

In these recent Westerns even the scenery undergoes a change, as Robert 
Warshow has pointed out in an illuminating essay (Partisan Review, March- 
April, 1954). When the Western shifts from innocence to experience, from 
a sense of possibility to a sense of limitation, not only does the action slow 
down, but even the landscape “ceases to be quite the arena of free move- 
ment it once was, but becomes instead a great empty waste, cutting down 
more often than it exaggerates the stature of the horseman who rides across 
it.” Instead of making man free, nature merely makes him seem absurd. 

Another impressive fact about these dollar Westerns is how slight the 
deviations really are. As John Steinbeck reminds us in a charming essay, 
“How to Tell the Good Guys from the Bad Guys,” the villains of High 
Noon and Shane still tend to be spiritually if not sartorially black. Yet to 
experience even these slight deviations is to feel our universe rock, which 
should indicate, I think, that further and more serious metamorphoses are 
possible. 

Warshow argues that “. . . since it is not violence at all which is the 
‘point’ of the Western movie, but a certain image of man, a style which 
expresses itself most clearly in violence,” it follows that “. .. when the im- 
pulse toward realism is extended into a reinterpretation of the West as a 
developed society, drawing our eyes away from the hero if only to the extent 
of showing him as the one dominant figure in a complex social order, then 
the pattern is broken and the West itself begins to be uninteresting.” But it 
seems to me that the response of adult audiences to the dollar Western indi- 
cates that Warshow is at least mistaken in his emphasis. For as the cowboy 
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has come within the purview of serious films, precisely because President 
Arthur was right about his being, at times, an armed desperado outside the 
pale of society, he has become more, not less, interesting, and probably never 
more interesting than he seems right now. We are beginning to see in him 
not an idyllic image of a man who never was but a human being not at all 
unlike ourselves. It is no accident that the modifications in the myth have 
coincided with the emergence of America as an undisputed world power 
which must live down its onus of innocence as well as its new and terrible 
responsibilities. 

About two years ago, I attended a film series at a cinema club in Flor- 
ence, Italy. The series included half a dozen Westerns from John Ford’s 
Stagecoach to Fred Zinneman’s High Noon. The title of the series was 
“Paradiso Perduto” — Lost Paradise. It was an apt description, suggesting 
both the compulsive power of the myth, as well as its recent erosion. Only 
lost paradises have proved interesting to our poets. Likewise, when the cow- 
boy loses his innocence, he becomes a fit subject for epic or tragedy. Rather 
than destroying the purity of the myth, the new Western has redeemed the 
cowboy from the crude anonymity of the potboiler for the sharper contours 
of possible art. Only the compromising pressures of a commercial industry 
now prevent him from becoming truly first-rate. 





Books 


THE JEFFERSON IMAGE IN THE AMERICAN MIND. By Merrill D. Peterson. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 548 pages, $8.50.) 


On the Fourth of July, 1826, Thomas Jefferson, in Monticello, and John Adams, in 
Quincy, died; the fiftieth anniversary of national independence took on an added 
solemnity from what President John Quincy Adams noted in his diary as “A strange 
and very exciting coincidence.” Jefferson died first by five hours but Adams, hundreds 
of miles away, did not know and his last words were, “Thomas Jefferson still survives.” 

Literally wrong, Adams was symbolically right. “Thomas Jefferson still survives” 
in the minds of the American people and Professor Merrill Peterson has explored the 
meaning of that survival, what Jefferson has meant to succeeding generations of Amer- 
icans. The result is double: a study of Jefferson’s reputation and an illumination of the 
ideals of Americans who have found various uses for the sanction of that reputation. 
Two obvious tasks faced Mr. Peterson. The first was to discover and examine all that 
has been said about his hero, Thomas Jefferson; the second was to place each statement 
in its own historical context — in other words, to establish the way in which Jefferson’s 
public image has been a function of successive public moments. Just to name this 
double task is to suggest the enormity of the job that faced Mr. Peterson. There are 
many things to be said about his book but the most important is said simply: it is 
superb. The research is astonishing, the scholarship is admirable, and the organization 
is monumental. 

The Jefferson Image is divided into a prologue (“The Apotheosis” at the time of 
Jefferson’s death), two books, and an epilogue (“The Lengthening Shadow,” the 
persistence of Jefferson’s image into our time). The first book covers the period from 
the “resurrection” of the Jefferson image in the Jacksonian period to the disaster of the 
Civil War in which the Jeffersonian tension between human rights and state rights 
tragically failed to maintain itself; the second book, after an interim of Hamiltonian 
nationalism in the latter nineteenth century, moves from the rebirth of the Jefferson 
image in the Populist and Progressive periods to the enshrinement of the Jefferson 
image in the New Deal. The first book ends in the disaster of politics; the second ends 
in the triumph of Jeffersonian ideals above politics. Each book balances the other; 
the central chapters of each trace the course of the image in political action and his- 
torical writing. Within the grand simplicity of its total design, however, Mr. Peterson’s 
book presents to the full the complex detail of the story of the gradual development of 
the Jefferson image. The triumph of The Jefferson Image is that only slowly does one 
realize the order Mr. Peterson has imposed on so rich a variety of incident. 

Mr. Peterson’s study might have carried the sub-title, “Everyman his own Jef- 
fersonian.” But, then, that would be only half his story. The fact that Jefferson was 
celebrated at different times in different places for different virtues was not only because 
the course of American history has called for different ideals, but also because of the 
rich variety of Jefferson’s thought and personality. Jefferson has remained a hero to 
America where others have been forgotten because in his own person he contained the 
opposites that have been central to the meaning of American history. In politics, Jef- 
ferson stood for antithetical views of liberty: individual freedom under the rule of law 
and the right of the majority to rule. “Antipathy to government and government by 
the people were, fundamentally,” notes Mr. Peterson, “always the polar points in the 
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Jeffersonian field.” With Jefferson they remained the opposite points of a single field, 
but they easily split apart under the pressures of other times. In one direction lay an 
individualistic libertarianism; in the other, a populistic majoritarianism. The same 
ambivalence pervaded other areas. In education, Jefferson stood for the common school 
and also the advancement of a select few; depending on the distribution of emphasis, 
he appeared either equalitarian or aristocratic. The Declaration and the Bill of Rights 
so dear to Jefferson pointed to self-government and a loose confederation; the Louisiana 
Purchase pointed to federal power and nationalistic expansionism. The doubleness 
was evident in Monticello itself, that serene classic temple fronting a rude wilderness, 
an embodiment of the dualism of nature and civilization so basic to the meaning of 
the American experiment. 

We hear much today about our quest for national purpose, the search for the 
meaning of America. But that search has always gone on. America’s search for the 
“true” Jefferson has been unceasing because each age has sought to capture itself in 
the image it made of Jefferson. So Mr. Peterson has given us a study not only of the 
reputation of Thomas Jefferson but a study of America’s constant attempt to define 
itself. The Jefferson Image in the American Mind is, beyond its other solid virtues, 
a major study of the meaning of American political and cultural history. Students 
of nearly any aspect of American history will find much to their use here. But students 
of American Civilization will find more. In Mr. Peterson’s admirable book they pos- 
sess a major contribution to the study of American culture. 


Joun W. Warp 
Princeton University 


THE INTERIOR DISTANCE. By Georges Poulet. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1959. viii-+ 302 pages, $6.00.) 


This is an English translation by Elliott Coleman of Poulet’s La Distance intérieure, 
sequel to his earlier Etudes sur le temps humain. Both works became critical sensa- 
tions and won major awards in France. 


Prof. Poulet brings to literature a philosophical approach as distinguished from the 
aesthetic, historical, and sociological schools of the past. He is a rigorous logician who, 
in this book, studies the ideas of time and space as they preoccupy ten French writers 
from the eighteenth century to the present day. He assumes that time and space are 
categories of understanding — outward extensions, or projections so to speak, of atti- 
tudes and ideas. Man’s capacity to love others, for example, is an extension of a feel- 
ing which he has for himself. He simply extends this emotion, in time, throughout 
space; hence we have the idea of love. 

It is impossible to give a précis on each of Prof. Poulet’s subjects. Even the ter 
minology seems foreign to those without a philosophical background. But, briefly, Prof. 
Poulet describes Marivaux and Mallarmé, for instance, as men living perpetually in 
the present, yet freezing this moment in a desperate effort to capture Time. He finds 
in Vauvenargues, like Leibniz and Proust, a transcendentalist overcoming the ontolog- 
ical flaw of ratiocination in his quest for Knowledge. Chamfort deliberately exiles 
himself from time and space because he identifies time, i.e., process, change, with evil. 
Laclos, as an eighteenth century man, tries to master time, conceived as destiny, i.e., 
the end of a logical chain of events, but is eventually conquered by time conceived as 
frenzy and irrationality. For Joubert time, i.e., duration, is only a successive, continu 
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ous renewal of creation —a series of dots forming a continuity, a line. Balzac is Be- 
coming, not Being, as he strives in time and projects himself through space. Hugo 
is mass, or space, moving through time, even absorbing it. Musset formulates a doctrine 
of the eternity of the moment, the magical instant which is forever intact in art. Guérin 
is engulfed by time, overwhelmed by space; he is caught by Destiny. Mallarmé creates 
in his poetry the Perfect Moment, that particular instant of eternity when poem and 
reader, spectacle and spectator coalesce in one selfsame thought. 

These random observations are confusing out of context. I mention them as ex- 
amples of Prof. Poulet’s nomenclature and philosophy. If they seem mystical or even 
meaningless, I can only assure the reader that each term is defined, each relationship 
clearly drawn, and the study is a rigorously developed document. In literature Prof. 
Poulet is the counterpart of a Spengler in philosophy. Both employ special terms, like 
Time, Space, Destiny, Event, which at first glance appear vague or even ludicrous. 
The meaning of the terminology unfolds with the force of the argument, and it is of 
course impossible to elucidate a highly technical philosophy of literature in a brief re- 
view. It is impossible even to summarize. 

The important point about The Interior Distance is that it is the harbinger of 
new directions in criticism. After the humanism of Saintsbury in the late nineteenth 
century, after all the philology and the source studies of the early twentieth century, 
a need arises for the philosophical understanding of literature. It is a logical extension 
of the American “new criticism” which it will doubtlessly replace. The new criticism, 
in fact, never was more than explication de texte transplanted to American shores — a 
close textual reading which was the tool of any /ycée student. It was new to America, 
not to France. Besides its own inherent value, then, The Interior Distance marks the 
beginning of the end for the stylists and explicators. The critics of the future will 
most likely be philosophers, and their concern will be with content rather than form. 


Georgia State College Georce Ross Rivce 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CONFRONTS THE GODS. By Frank E. Manuel. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1959. xvi+ 336 pages, 
$6.75.) 


Excepting excusable metaphors, The Eighteenth Century Confronts the Gods by Har- 
vard philosopher Frank E. Manuel is literally named. It is an examination of a number 
of tracts on classical theology by western writers of the Enlightenment. Purposely, it is 
less inclusive than would be expected of an exhaustive bibliography of such tracts. 
The concatenation of individual tracts is convincing, however, of the representative 
character of Professor Manuel’s choices, and the thoroughness of his discussion leaves 
one satisfied that delving further might lead to madness. “The aged John Adams,” he 
says, “ploughing through volume after volume of learned accumulation of nonsense, 
reacted in a most confused manner.” Anyone who has put plough to these volumes can 
sympathize with those who, like Professor Manuel and our second President, have 
worked in the field until sundown. Consequently, if impatience occasionally treads on 
objectivity, as it most astonishingly does in a tedious excoriation of the octogenarian 
Sir Isaac Newton among the gods, one excuses the author as only human. In the more 
delicate matter of prose style it is less easy to avoid exasperation with long passages in 
which there is uncertainty whether one is reading an abstract of an original document 
or a commentary on it, as for example, throughout an otherwise interesting treatment 
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of Giambattista Vico’s Scienza Nuova. In mitigation of such annoyances, however, 
give credit to Professor Manuel for faithful application to a wide selection of sources 
of which the following five, in as many languages, may afford a sampling of the mate- 
rial with which he is concerned. Their titles at least are delightful: Tractatus philolog- 
ico-theologicus de oraculorum ethnicorum origine, propagatione et duratione (1657) by 
Georgius Moebius, De Betoverde Weereld (1691) by Balthazar Bekker, The Sacred and 
Profane History of the World Connected (1728) by Samuel Shuckford, Monde primitif 
considerée dans son genie allégorique (1773) by Antoine Court de Gébelin, and Ael- 
teste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts (1774) by Johann Gottfried von Herder. 

Let him who has ploughed these volumes, and many others in the ken of Professor 
Manuel, criticize him who dare. A less ambitious reviewer can only pay his debt to 
the author by suggesting what seems valuable to a student of more popular literature. 
Here if nowhere else the discussion is attractive for the light it sheds, only by reflection 
since the author draws no explicit analogues with literature, on such obscurities as 
Milton’s mania for pagan gods and Gray’s flirtation with their romantic counterparts, 
as well as sane Dr. Johnson’s disgust with both and poor mad Cowper’s revulsion at a 
vogue for refurbishing ancient gods of idolatry. Hereafter literary historians who neg- 
lect Professor Manuel’s study do so at the risk of overlooking a significant aspect of 
the intellectual milieu of the Enlightenment. 

Of even wider implication to intellectual history moreover is the attention given to 
the impingement of rationalistic theology on the idea of progress and its accompanying 
contributions to the renewal ‘of historiography by reference to the newly discovered 
western hemisphere replete with living prototypes of the past. “One of the central 
themes of this book,” according to its author, “is the slow growth of the idea of a 
primitive mind and its relation to the contemporary.” And again, “If the eighteenth- 
century myth of origins ultimately destroyed the ancient gods, pagan and Christian, 
les progres became the new deities of the age, and the late eighteenth-century definition 
of their attributes is in many respects canonical for modern times.” “Modern,” one 
hastens to say, ought include the present only for those who understand the warning 
of an eighteenth-century conservative against “the secret ambush of a specious prayer.” 
For those it is only just to add the author’s own recognition of the limitation of his 
study, and thereby of its conclusions, to “the eighteenth-century mind and sensibility 
[and] not an attempt to determine the nature of myth.” For all, however, who have 
deep interest narrowly in eighteenth-century climate of opinion or generally in the 
history of religious ideas, Poabemee Manuel’s book must be considered authoritative 


on a rich and vexing subject. H P 
ENRY Pettit 


University of Colorado 


THE OBJECTIVE SOCIETY. By Everett Knight. (New York: George Braziller, 
Inc., 1960. xv + 133 pages, $3.75.) 


Everybody agrees that the world is in a sorry mess. It is now open season against who- 
ever or whatever is responsible. Mr. Knight has found a victim: the intellectual. The 
modern Judas is the “objective thinker,” who is either a “monk” or a “messiah.” The 
monk spends his time compiling and contemplating “objective” truths. He puts the 
absolutes in formaldehyde. The messiah, on the other hand, seeks to implement moral 
or scientific absolutes. He offers us panaceas — eternal truths which will solve all our 
problems. The monk meditates on truth, the messiah peddles it. In the meantime 
the ship is sinking, and nobody shows us how to put on a life preserver. Both the 
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monk and the messiah evade social responsibility by talking of objectivity. They believe 
in the existence of an “object” whose nature is independent of our subjective intentions 
and projects. This faith in a hidden object blinds them to their responsibility and to 
the meaninglessness of the world apart from the constitutive activity of consciousness. 

The objective society, then, is a society whose intellectuals are monks and messiahs. 
Such intellectuals still believe in the world of classical science with its twin objectivi- 
ties of “a truth independent of time and place” and “a mental apparatus capable of 
knowing it” (p. 85). To be objective is to believe in laws hidden behind the sequences 
of phenomena, in objects underlying appearances, and in a self or mind in back of the 
various acts of consciousness. These beliefs are associated with moral complacency and 
conservatism: “. . . western society and government as they are now constituted have 
come to be regarded by the monk as being the Absolute . . .” (p. 115). Furthermore, 
the belief in a self is responsible for the notion that culture is something the individual 
possesses, a kind of acquired spiritual wealth. This type of intellectual “caste system” 
must be replaced by the realization that culture is something we do, not something 
we acquire. 

Mr. Knight claims that we need only consider the intellectual developments of 
the last fifty years in order to understand the inadequacy of the objective thinker’s 
ontology. These developments reveal that the truth is evident, not hidden. Truth is 
what we make it by our projects and purposes. Modern science, for example, has 
made it clear that science is merely a tool for dealing with reality. And modern art 
has shown us that the “pre-fabricated world” of the empiricists is not the world we 
see, but the world we construct by our unconscious intentions. As for the world of 
the mind, contemporary literature has broken down the mythical notion of a self or 
an “objective interiority.” Finally, philosophy — notably in Husserl’s phenomenology 
and Sartre’s versions of existentialism — has demonstrated that the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the world are the results of the constitutive activity of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness is not a mental mechanism; it is an activity. What the world is depends 
upon our perspective, our choice of a point of view. 

The meaning of the world, then, is the result of our projects and choices. This 
being the case, it is reasonable to expect our universities and intellectuals to offer us 
guidance and direction. But such an expectation is doomed to disappointment. Instead 
of interpreting ideas and showing us how to implement them in action, the universities 
talk of enriching the self and preserving the higher values. And the monks, in the 
name of a bogus objectivity, refuse to take sides in the crucial issue of our times. In- 
stead, they claim that they alone are concerned with improving the quality of life, 
rather than with mere material improvement. But, says Mr. Knight, “. . . either the 
universities offer the most precious of all commodities, a fuller life, or they have be- 
trayed a charge” (p. 50). To show that they have betrayed us, it is enough to consider 
the so-called “research” and “scholarship” in the humanities. The scientific approach 
to the non-scientific is evident in all departments. The monks spend their time end- 
lessly compiling cultural facts which serve no useful purpose whatever. 

If the culture of which the universities are the guardians were really to enrich 
life, it should lead to an increased understanding and a greater capacity to deal ef- 
fectively with our problems. But such culture is inseparable from social responsibility. 
Higher values are realized and a fuller life is achieved only insofar as ideas are inter- 
preted in such a way as to suggest certain possibilities of action. A true thinker is a 
man who is concerned with implementing his thought. As to the form this implemen- 
tation will take, Mr. Knight leaves little doubt: “To talk of implementing one’s ideas 
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on any significant scale is to talk of one form or another of marxism (sic) ...” (p. 107). 
Lest we should mutter something about democracy at this point, he adds that “demo- 
cracy fully implemented is marxism (sic)” (p. 107). 

The universities, then, have betrayed society by choosing to be impotent, i.e., by 
choosing to engage in the futile search for some means other than political (i.e., Marxist ) 
for ridding us of the domination of middle-class values. What the intellectuals have 
failed to realize is that individuals no longer count as examples. They count only as 
members of a group. So the intellectual must choose between the small group of the 
cultivated and the large group of his fellow citizens as a whole. The fundamental 
reality that should concern us is the reality of political decision. “In the foreseeable 
future the vital decisions will be political; and, at the moment, apart from marxism 
(sic), there is no possibility of giving these decisions a constructive and progressive 
coherence” (p. 103). 

There is much that is valuable in Mr. Knight’s analysis of the objective society. 
His Sartrian criticism of the ontology of the “objective thinker” is provocative (though 
it is regrettable that he ignores similar criticisms coming from American philosophy). 
And his criticism of the pseudo-scientific research going on in the humanities ought 
to be taken to heart by many of our scholars. It is also useful to point out, as Mr. 
Knight does, that in an age of scientism “objectivity” often means in effect treating 
men as objects and manipulating them accordingly, ignoring the importance of sub- 
jective needs and of the ways sin which subjectivity is constitutive of meaning. All 
this is important. But Mr. Knight goes much further. 

In evaluating culture solely in terms of the realities of political decision, he is 
simply re-stating a familiar Marxian thesis. And this strong emphasis on political 
action leads to the condemnation of the monk who does not choose sides. Such a con- 
demnation amounts to a denial of the value of any intellectual activity for its own sake 
—no matter how valuable that activity may be to the individual concerned. True, 
man is a member of society, and that membership entails responsibilities. But we are in 
a sad state, indeed, when we come to believe that individuals no longer count — except 
as members of a group! Aristotle long ago pointed out that man is a political animal. 
But it was also Aristotle who described the highest happiness as contemplation for its 
own sake. Nevertheless, in these urgent times an impatience with the thinker who 
refuses to commit himself politically is perhaps understandable. It seems, however, that 
Mr. Knight does not think it is enough to take sides. It would appear that there is 
only one side to take! At this point it is difficult not to regard Mr. Knight as a first- 


rate example of the messiah he condemns. s 
Rosert KirKPATRICK 


University of Maryland 


European Division 





Conducted by Karen M. Russell 


Here and There in the Humanities 


¢ Tue HuMaNIsT AND 
His ScHOLARSHIP 


For those humanists who sometimes 


wonder what they are doing, in the large 


perspective, Richard Schlatter, Director of 
the Ford Humanities Project going on at 
Princeton University, gives us a rather sat- 
isfying and comprehensive raison d'etre in 
the Project’s second report, “Recent Amer- 
ican Scholarship in the Humanities.” 
First Dr. Schlatter dispells the ghost of na- 
tural science by turning a realistic up-to- 
date light on the humanists’ paranoia: 
“Humanist scholars are increasingly em- 
barrassed by, and scornful of, general de- 
fenses of the humanities and sentimental 
praises of their place in a liberal education 
and in a free society. Perhaps that is be- 
cause humanist scholars are already fully 
convinced of the importance of the human- 
ities; perhaps they sense that general state- 
ments about the importance of the human- 
ities will not convince men who have no 
knowledge of them. Or perhaps it is be- 
cause the defenders of the humanities 
have won their war and like old generals 
should be left quietly to fade away... . 
But the humanities have survived... . 
Humanist scholars need no longer defend 
their right to a place in the sun; they can 
get on with their job. Perhaps that is their 
best defense: concrete accomplishment is 
more convincing than rhetoric and one 
good example of solid humanistic scholar- 
ship equals a dozen books in praise of that 
scholarship.” 

Then Dr. Schlatter goes on to outline 
the real job of the humanist scholar and 
his position on the cultural checkerboard: 
“The task of the humanist scholar is to 
make available to the present the whole 
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cultural heritage of mankind. He rescues 
from the oblivion of the past, for the bene- 
fit of each new generation, every worthy 
creation of the human spirit. 

“To do this, the humanist must be able 
to judge what is worthy. ‘His task is not 
merely “appreciation” but also criticism, 
not a blind reverence before the fashion- 
able and the accepted but a serious attempt 
to estimate greatness critically, to help us 
decide in what it consists, to aid us in 
developing that sort of appreciation which 
rests on a deep critical understanding. The 
humanist does not preach or exhort; it is 
not his task to bully us into admiring, but 
rather to reveal the admirable to us, 
whether in literature, in art, or in intellec- 
tual achievement.’ 

“Although the humanist is inevitably an 
historian, he is not merely so. For as he 
ranges over the contemporary world the 
humanist has still the same responsibility: 
to bring the world to a critical under- 
standing of what is excellent. The human- 
ist ought to draw to our attention what 
matters in the present as well as what 
matters in the past. 

“Again, if the humanist is inevitably an 
historian, he must also be a philosopher — 
he must reflect critically on his criteria of 
judgment; he must know how to distin- 
guish the shoddy and meretricious from 
the excellent and admirable. . . . 

“The task then, of the humanist is to 
clear away the obstacles to our understand- 
ing of the past, to make our whole cultural 
heritage — primitive, pre-Columbian, Afri- 
can, Asian, aboriginal, Near-Eastern, Clas- 
sical, medieval European, American, con- 
temporary, and all the rest, accessible to 
us. He must sift the whole of man’s cul- 
ture again and again, re-assessing, re-inter- 
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preting, re-discovering, translating into a 
modern idiom, making available the mate- 
rials and the blueprints with which his 
contemporaries can build their own cul- 
ture, bringing to the center of the stage 
that which a past generation has judged 
irrelevant but which is now again usable, 
sending into storage that which has be- 
come, for the moment, too-familiar, and 
too-habitual to stir our imagination, pre- 
serving it for a posterity to which it will 
once more seem fresh. 

“The humanist does all this by the 
exercise of exact scholarship.” 

Now because the job is so large and the 
humanist only a man, “knowing he can 
never attain his true goal,” says Dr. Schlat- 
ter, he may settle for being a pedant or a 
sophist. The purpose of the Ford Hu- 
manities Project is to attempt an appraisal 
of the real humanistic scholarship in 
America, “to describe it, . . . to sift the 
imaginative, the original, the admirable, 
from the pedantic, the conventional, and 
the superficial.” The result will be sev- 
eral volumes of essays dealing with the 
individual humanistic studies (art, history, 
music, literature, philosophy, religion, 
Asian studies, classics and linguistics), 
brought together in spirit, it is hoped, by 
the free discussion of the authors them- 
selves who will, for the most part, be 
roaming the Princeton campus together 
as associates and visiting senior fellows. 

The Project hopes “In the end, . . . [to] 
have a series of about a dozen volumes by 
recognized scholars in each field. These 
volumes will give us an account of Amer- 
ican humanistic scholarship enabling us 
to see just what that scholarship has con- 
tributed to the culture of America and the 
world.” 

There is a place in the modern world 
for the humanist scholar, then, and it 
appears to be more important rather than 
less: “A generation of young Americans 
with more leisure and greater freedom 
from material anxieties than any other in 
history turns inevitably to the humanities 
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as one source of the knowledge which will 
rescue them from that unexamined life 
which is not worth living. Inevitably, an 
educated citizenry looks to the humanist 
scholar for guidance in its search for a true 
popular culture which will be more de- 
lightful than the monotonous products of 
the entertainment industry.” 


¢ Tue Humanities in Latin AMERICA 


Communication between United States 
and Latin American scholars and between 
the Latin American scholars themselves 
is the subject of a study now being con- 
ducted by the Council on Higher Educa- 
tion in the American Republics. Accord- 
ing to a report prepared by Dr. Frederick 
Burkhardt, president of the ACLS, and 
delivered at the Council’s conference in 
Santiago, Chile, scholarly communication 
in the humanities and social sciences ap- 
pears to be appallingly inadequate. 

In the Latin American countries the 
heavy percentage of part-time faculties 
results in a serious neglect of research in- 
terests and consequently “no sense of a 
community of scholars engaged in the 
development of a discipline or field of 
inquiry is fostered under such conditions.” 
What little communication does go on 
between universities of the different coun- 
tries, and even between universities in the 
urban areas and the provinces, is “per- 
sonal, sporadic, and accidental.” Scholars 
are not aware of what is going on in their 
own or other fields because there is no 
publication, no means of knowing. The 
only professional association that meets 
regularly is in the field of philosophy. 
Journals are difficult to distribute because 
of currency problems, customs, and, with 
the United States, a language and transla- 
tion problem. The “need for centralized 
bibliographical and documentation centers 
in the several countries and regions” was 
seen as one of the problems requiring im- 
mediate attention. Such services “are not 
very exciting projects to propose, but they 
are fundamental routines of scholarly com- 
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munication without which scholarship ad- 
vances only erratically and uncertainly.” 
There are many Latin American publica- 
tions in the humanities and social sciences, 
the report stresses, but specific work is dif- 
ficult to locate because all subjects are 
printed together in miscellaneous compila- 
tions. 

With the exception of Mexico, commu- 
nication between the United States and the 
Latin American countries is very poor also. 
Again, what little communication does 
exist is on a personal basis. Scholarly jour- 
nals in the US tend to ignore Latin Amer- 
ican books and emphasize European con- 
tributions. Very few Latin American uni- 
versities or individuals receive journals 
from the United States, primarily because 
of economic reasons. 

The Council gathered material for the 
report from Latin American and North 
American scholars who traveled through- 
out specified areas discussing the problem 
with the scholars themselves. The report 
indicates that more needs to be done than 
one committee can possibly do. But, as 
Dr. Burkhardt concludes, “the universities 
represented in CHEAR might take the 
leadership in establishing better commu- 
nication between their institutions and the 
other universities of their countries.” 


¢ Tue “Ricut Kinp” or Critic 


Literary criticism (or perhaps more ac- 
curately, the literary critics) has recently 
come in for a great deal of criticism itself. 
Granted fair, astute criticism is not easy; 
even reviews of such a nature are difficult 
(writes WHReviewer Robert Kirkpatrick: 
“Reviews always give me a neurosis. How 
can be one be fair to the book, summarize 
it, evaluate it, and perhaps have one’s own 
say. It just can’t be done, unless the book 
is so simple that it doesn’t merit a review 
anyway”). But even the critics of the 
critics agree that an appraisal of literary 
works is necessary and vital; the disagree- 
ment appears to center around the nature 
of the appraisal and the attitude of the 
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critic. In an editorial in Critical Quarterly, 
Spring 1960, A. E. Dyson sets forth a 
right humanistic concept of literary critical 
aims that deserves notice and quoting: 

“When the Critical Quarterly was 
founded, it was with a clear sense that 
literary criticism has to avoid not only 
cliques, academic as well as avant garde, 
but also sheer bad-tempered squabbling, if 
it is to fulfill the expectations once raised. 
Literature is, after all, one of the civilised 
pleasures of life, and to turn it into a 
battlefield for the puritanical and dis- 
gruntled is no service. Besides, the study 
of literature is now a major part of our 
system of education at every level, and it 
is as a training in humane and liberal 
values, not in irritability and backbiting, 
that it has to prove itself. The tone of 
some university trained critics, ranging 
from Olympian scorn to anxious recrimi- 
nation, from routine irascibility to drearily 
provincial despair, is far from reassur- 
ing.... 

“What is needed, clearly, is not a lower- 
ing of standards, but the rediscovery of 
poise and good humour, in addition to 
moral seriousness, among the critical vir- 
tues.” Mr. Dyson goes on to defend the 
“very good” writer who is often de- 
nounced by critics for not being great. “To 
smell insincerity and cheapness 
through a writer’s style is one thing; to 
be irritated because he falls short of the 
highest creative achievements of the race 
is entirely another. . . . why need we be 
angry about the very good? They com- 
prise nine out of ten of the significant 
writers of any age. Left in peace, they 
might always become great later.... We 
should remember, maybe, that an age 
whose critics tend to discourage a writer 
for not presenting his King Lear first time 
deserves no good writers; and might very 
well end by having none.” 

In a spring issue of the new publication 
Audit from the University of Buffalo, 
Richard Ohmann also attacks the critics 
(“Ordeal by Parenthesis”), but he is con- 


out 
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cerned with what he calls the “left-handed 
dismissal,” “parenthetical throat-cutting” 
in which the critic quite casually, by 
means of the most subtle devices of slanted 
language, negative band-wagon appeals, 
and insulting insinuations, dismisses sig- 
nificant writers and works, past and 
present. Most of the professional contem- 
porary critics are mentioned. But after 
the destruction, Mr, Ohmann attempts 
some construction —not much but cer- 
tainly pertinent to the notion of criticism 
in general, and attitude in particular —a 
construction that reinforces the editorial in 
the Quarterly. 

Writes Mr. Ohmann, “For the real 
trouble with the left-handed dismisser is 
that he gives the back of his hand to the 
honest, hard work of criticism, and to ra- 
tional processes in general. Down with 
analysis, he says, and up with righteous 
indignation, paranoia, aggression, snob- 
bery, and high dudgeon. ... Such a wit- 
less procedure . . . belongs to a fundamen- 
tally wrong attitude toward criticism, the 
notion that the critic’s main job is to rank 
and judge, rather than to understand. . . . 
The stock market of valuation (to use 
Northrop Frye’s metaphor) should rest on 
a sound economy of evidence and theory, 
not fluctuate in a critical vacuum; other- 
wise it is not criticism but self-indulgence 
or propaganda.” 

We hear the call not for The Ideal Cri- 
tic but the trained, sane, and stable one. 

The Ideal Critic? Certainly, like any 
ideal, a goal to aim for, a rod to measure 
by. But Stanley Edgar Hyman, remember, 
divides his concluding essay in The Armed 
Vision into two parts: “The Ideal Critic,” 
“The Actual Critic.” 


e Lancuace UNIVERSALS 


According to a committee report in the 
Social Science Research Council’s news 
bulletin Jtems (June), concentrated re- 
search is now being done in the area of 


language universals. A convention in early 
1961 will attempt to enumerate and specify 
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what such research should achieve: criteria 
whereby “universals can be identified and 
to specify the language universals that can 
be identified in various domains of lan- 
guage — phonetics, grammar, semantics”; 
examination of “reciprocal implications of 
language universals for the fields of an- 
thropology and psychology, as well as 
linguistics proper”; discussion of the “fea- 
sibility of collecting data on language 
universals from a world sample of lan- 
guages.” Chairman of the conference is 
Joseph H. Greenberg, who with Charles E. 
Osgood and James J. Jenkins have ex- 
plained the proposed program in a pam- 
phlet, “Memorandum Concerning Lan- 
guage Universals.” 


© Towarp INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


Efforts to enable students to make the 
proper study of mankind — Man —are in 
this day of one-worldship almost infinite 
but such efforts are worth notice and per- 
haps even participation. From the UNE- 
SCO Newsletter comes the report that 
Mrs. Anil de Silva, Ceylon’s permanent 
delegate to UNESCO, recently came to 
the United States in an effort to build up a 
collection of art reproductions from all 
over the world which will aid people in 
understanding each other’s culture. The 
series of inexpensive reprints will be made 
available to schools and other institutions 
in all countries. Dr. Otto von Simson, 
permanent delegate from Germany, is also 
working on the project which “aims at 
promoting understanding among the peo- 
ple of East and West.” 

The University of Hawaii recently an- 
nounced plans to construct an interna- 
tional center to serve as a meeting place 
and exchange center for cultural and tech- 
nical ideas from East and West. Tentative 
programs include an English language 
institute, an Asian studies institute, a 
translation bureau, and an institute of 
American studies. An estimated five and 
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a half million dollars will be spent on 
dormitory and classroom facilities which 
will be completed by 1966. (From The 
Asian Student, June 11, 1960.) 


e Business Apopts THE HUMANITIES 


Business has been making overtures to 
the Humanities for several years (since 
the Institute of Humanistic Studies for 
Executives at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1953), and while the Humanities 
has remained rather aloof, Business has 
found the association of great benefit. A 
recent report of the Liberal Studies for 
Business Leaderhip (Liblead) program at 
the University of Denver points out the 
value of a liberal arts education, even a 
belated one, in producing imaginative, 
capable executives for the business world. 
Appearing in The News Bulletin of the 
Rocky Mountain Modern Language As- 
sociation, the report was written by Robert 
F. Richard of the University of Denver. 
“Liblead,” he announces, “ is notorious for 
its neglect of the social sciences and its 
emphasis on the humanities.” Set up on 
an academic year basis, the program in- 
cludes both lecture and discussion periods 
at weekly meetings. The potential execu- 
tives have proved to be enthusiastic and 
open-minded in their appreciation of art, 
music, and literature, areas many of them 
are seriously studying for the first time. 

“Tom Wolfe used to say that the poet 
is the ultimately practical man, for he digs 
into the utter gut of reality,” states Mr. 
Richard. Which certainly seems to justify 
one of the principal assumptions of the 
Liblead program: “Although it is distress- 
ing to any artist to think of his work as 
being functional, there is an ineffable 
practicality in the total esthetic ex- 
perience.” 


¢ Tue Foreicn STUDENT 
As ResearcH SusyEcT 


The National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers has begun publication 
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of a series of reviews of books dealing 
with the problems of the exchange stu- 
dent, both from his own point of view 
and from that of the people he meets in 
the new culture. The first set of reviews 
is now out under the title “Research 
Studies in Inter-Cultural Education: Re- 
views with Special Implications for Educa- 
tional Exchanges.” The report is edited 
by Werner Warmbrunn of Stanford Uni- 
versity. Data compiled and analyzed in 
the various works covered such areas as 
student adjustment, national esteem and 
personal self-esteem, academic perform- 
ance, and potential practical application of 
knowledge. Evidence indicated that the 
more the foreign student knew about his 
own culture before coming to an Ameri- 
can school, the better his adjustment and 
the more perceptive he was to American 
culture. And some association with family 
life appeared to be important. The study 
is the first of a planned series, and as the 
editor warns, findings are “tentative and 
suggestive.” Five of the ten papers review 
books on the general subject of foreign 
students in American colleges; five on stu- 
dents from specific countries: Mexico, 
India, Sweden, Germany, and the West- 
ern-educated man in India. 


© Speci Issues 


“The Philippines produces sugar, copra, 
hemp and gold. ... It also produces liter- 
ature and fine arts — music, dance, paint- 
ing, and sculpture — which clarify, illu- 
mine and interpret a culture at once old 
and new within the framework of a dy- 
namic twentieth century,” explain the 
editors of The Literary Review prefacing 
the special Philippine issue (Summer, 
1960). The Review presents both con- 
temporary literature (essays, short stories, 
poetry, plays) and art as productive ex- 
amples of Philippine creative work. 


Daedalus (Spring, 1960) contains a 
group of essays and comments concerning 


“Mass Culture and Mass Media.” Con- 
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tributors include those both in and out of 
the business: Hannah Arendt, Professor 
Stanley Edgar Hyman, Historian H. 
Stuart Hughes, Poet Randall Jarrell, 
Editor William I. Nichols, Author and 
Consultant Leo Rosten, Historian Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr.. CBS President Frank 
Stanton, Author James Baldwin. Describ- 
ing in general terms the debate that fol- 
lows, Norman Jacobs in the introduction 
sees the participants dividing into three 
different camps: the “optimist,” the “pes- 
simist,” and the “meliorist.” The three 
points of view can perhaps never be re- 
conciled, says Jacobs, but “It is chastening 
to note that the debate that raged in the 
eighteenth century with the appearance of 
the novel and of lending libraries contains 
remarkable parallels to the contemporary 
discussion.” 


The new Journal of the Central Mis- 
sissippi Valley American Studies Associa- 
tion (CMVASA) plans to devote the Fall, 
1960, issue to Mark Twain, honoring the 
fiftieth anniversary of Twain’s death. 


¢ New PuvuBLIcATIONs 


An Index to Little Magazines, 1958-59, 
compiled by Eugene P, Sheehy and Ken- 
neth A. Lohf of Columbia University 
Libraries, is now available through Alan 
Swallow of Denver, publisher. Listings 
are by author and subject; fifty-one “little 
magazines” are included in the round-up. 


A new journal in the field of philosophy 
containing only reviews of current books 
on that subject began publication in Jan- 
uary, 1960. Edited by P. H. Nowell-Smith, 
the quarterly review is entitled Philosoph- 
ical Books and is put out by Leicester 
University Press. 


Comparative Studies in Society and 
History is a new “international quarterly” 
with editorial headquarters at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The journal hopes “to 
serve as a forum for presentation of re- 


search that lends itself to comparative 
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study, with particular reference to the 
explanation of stability and of change in 
social organization or in ways of thought 
and expression.” 


© CONFERENCES 


Television as an educational aid toward 
greater international understanding and 
cooperation will be the central point of 
discussion at Purdue University’s planned 
international seminar May 15 to 25, 1961. 
Dr. R. M. Whaley, Associate Dean of the 
School of Science, Education and Humani- 
ties, and Dr. Warren Seibert are the men 
responsible for this attempt to gather peo- 
ple from around the world who work 
with instructional television. 


The 1960 International Congress for 
Logic, Methodology, and Philosophy of 
Science was at Stanford University August 
24-September 2. Subjects discussed in sep- 
arate groups included mathematical logic, 
foundations of mathematical theories, phi- 
losophy of logic and mathematics, founda- 
tions of probability and induction, method- 
ology and philosophy of physical sciences, 
biological and psychological sciences, social 
sciences, linguistics, historical sciences, and 


history of logic. The organizing committee 
consisted of such dedicated logicians as 
Ernest Nagel, chairman; Alfred Tarski, 
vice chairman; Patrick Suppes, secretary 
general; Herbert Solomon, adjoint secre- 
tary-treasurer; Rudolph Carnap; Yuen Ren 


Chao; C. J. Ducasse; Philipp Frank. 


e AWARDs 


The American expatriate artist continues 
to prove himself (or herself) — see “Note 
on American Expatriation” this issue —: 
Hilda Doolittle, known to poetry readers 
as H.D., was awarded the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters Award of 
Merit Medal and the $1,000 Prize for 
Poetry. H.D. was in New York to re- 
ceive the honor from Mark Van Doren 
this spring. The first woman to receive 
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the award, H.D. joins past winners W. H. 
Auden, St. John Perse, and Jorge Guillen 
on the honor list. 


The series of books by poets not pre- 
viously published, now being put out by 
the University of Nebraska Press, will in- 
clude collected poems by Mr. Marion 
Montgomery of Athens, Georgia. The 
book, Dry Lightning, was chosen for the 
series by University of Nebraska English 
Department members Karl Shapiro, Ber- 
nice Slote, and James E. Miller, Jr. Mr. 
Montgomery teaches English at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. His poetry and prose 
have appeared in many periodicals and 

journals, among them WHR. 


Two American publishers have an- 
nounced new awards for fiction writers. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons is planning to 
publish the Maxwell E. Perkins Commem- 
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orative Novel in 1961, a novel by an Amer- 
ican writer who is just beginning his ca- 
reer, to be judged according to “its evi- 
dence of literary talent, its individuality, 
and its serious artistic purpose.” The novel 
will stand as an honor to Maxwell E. Per- 
kins, former fiction editor with Scribner’s. 
The second publisher, Grove Press, Inc., 
has joined with five other publishers from 
France, Italy, Germany, Britain, and Spain 
to offer two $10,000 prizes on an interna- 
tional basis. The Prix Formentor is to be 
awarded for the best unpublished manu- 
script; the International Publishers’ Prize 
for the best work by a living author, pub- 
lished or unpublished. Both winners will 
be chosen by international committees; 
the first award will be chosen from among 
manuscripts submitted by the participat- 
ing publishers, the second award from any 
publisher who wishes to enter a work. 
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